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PREFACE. 



This book, like the first of the series, is based on the conviction 
that pupils should be taught to help themselves, and thus each term 
they may become less dependent on the teacher for assistance. 

The pupil must have a knowledge of the printed forms of words 
before he can read. This knowledge can be and should be acquired 
quite largely by the pupil's individual study of the printed symbols. 

To assist the pupil in this preliminary and essential step in learn- 
ing to read, the following devices have been employed, viz. : 

I. All words not used iu previous lessons of the series are registered 
at the head of the lessons in which they are first used. 

II. These new words are introduced gradually, and are so printed 
that each syllable, eacn silent letter, and each phonetic element is 
clearly indicated to the eye. This arrangement enables the diligent 
pupil to acquire a visual knowledge of words by his own efforts. 

III. Numerous exercises, both analytic and synthetic, provide 
special drills on the phonetic elements and the symbols which repre- 
sent them. 

Attention is invited to the Table of Contents. A glance at this 
Classified Table will show that a pleasing variety of matter has been 
presented. Short Stories, Fables, Nature Studies, Historical Lessons, 
and Geographical Lessons, have been interwoven with choice bits of 
Poetry. It is believed that this material will interest the pupil and 
encourage him to read. Many of the lessons have a distinctly ethical 
value, while others provide the pupil a fund of general information 
on a variety of subjects. 

The publishers have spared no expense in procuring the best picto- 
rial illustrations, and they have given due attention to typography 
and mechanical execution. 
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EQUIVALENTS OF VOCALS. 



MASKED 

a, like 6, as in watch, . a 

e, " " liar, . 

a, " " there, 

a, " " they, 

e, " " girl, 
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MARKED 

like a, as in or, ... 6 
" e, " " actor . 5 
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66 
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64 
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ow, " ou, " " owl, 



The modified long vowels in unaccented syllables are 
indicated by the modified macron (±), thus : 

Sun'd4y, b6gun', ide'a, fol'liw, finite'. 
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EQUIVALENTS OF CONSONANTS. 



MARKED 



c, like s, as in nice, . . q 

C, K.) Caij, • • • € 



n, bb ng, " " think, . . n 
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MARKED 



s, like z, as in has, . . . . § 
g, " j, " " age, . . . . g 
ck, " k, . . . . unmarked 



In the word-lessons of this book, the silent letters are 
printed in italics. 

Doubled letters in the same syllable represent one 
sound; as, ee in see'ing, 11 in pull r ing, ss in miss'ing. 
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MARKS USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 



MASK 
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BAMS 

Period. 


MARK HAMS 

? Interrogation Point. 


Colon. 


! Exclamation Point. 


Semicolon. 


" •• Quotation Marks. 


Comma. 


' Apostrophe. 


Hyphen. 


= Equality Marks. 



EXERCISE IN COPYING. 

Tell the name of each mark used. 



Ga/n, 



1A<KO 






Ltd; a/n^d, JltA4ynJ& J( 



C^ZsWs 
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u/-cid 



JuAW/ru/n^z- asU/iz/U: 



/uoct Jl us~uX Aaa/tl aXt&t, 
Crai, Jl UAtruXtt -Jemscru^ usAx/u. 



tL^uzL cSmku ^u<ruA, t!j. 



a^z^L -nxru^ 'Zf-tru, A*<z/if l£. 



•OLD ABE" (See page 68.) 
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SECOND BOOK. 



mine wish mdth'er pu'pfl Sll'sfe 
seat . spoke knew fSrggt' NSl'lie 

I. TWO LITTLE FRIENDS. 

One morning Elsie Gray went to a new 
school. She knew no one, and all was 
strange to her. 

As she came into the room, she saw the 
teacher and groups of children. At first no 
one spoke to her. 

Elsie was timid. As she looked about, you 
may be sure that she felt quite lonely. 

But soon a bright little girl came up 
to Elsie, and said, " My name is Nellie May 
Are you coming to our school?" 

"Yes, I wish to come," said Elsie. 

44 1 am glad you are coming. Have you 
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found a seat? If you have not, I wish you 
would take one next to mine." 

"Oh, thank you," said Elsie. "I shall 
be glad to sit next to you." 

So the girls spoke to the teacher, and 
Elsie took a seat next to Nellie. 

When Elsie got home, she said to her 
mother, "I think Nellie May is a very kind 
girl. I like her ever, so well." 

Elsie soon knew the other girls in school. 
She likes them all, but she likes Nellie best. 
She says, " I will never forget the little 
friend who was so kind to me the first day." 
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kite 


mttch 


string 


tto'cle 


shape 


erdss 


strfing 


«6r'ner 


frame 


.sheet 


paste 


past'gd 



II. MAKING MY KITE. 

One day Uncle John said to me, "Would 
you like to have a kite ? " 

" Yes, indeed ; I would like to have one 
very much," I said. 

"Then we will try to make one," said he. 

So we got two straight sticks, one shorter 
than the other. We tied them 
in the shape of a cross, and 
put a strong string all around 
from corner to corner. 

The two sticks and the 
string made the frame of my 
kite. 

" Now/' said Uncle John, 
"we must have a large sheet of paper." 

Mother found me a sheet of strong paper. 
We pasted the paper on the frame and set 
the kite away to let the paste dry- 
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tatl 8nd &sk pulled Fr&nk'lln 

high blew sor'ry rolled 

III. FLYING MY KITE. 

The next morning the paste was dry.. 
[Jncle John made a long tail and tied it 
to one end of the kite frame. 

He tied a very long and strong string 
to the frame, and then* the kite was all 
ready. 

"I think the wind is right to-day," said 
Uncle John. "Let us try the new kite." 

So we took it and went into a field. Uncle 
John held the kite, and I had the string in 
my hand. 

" Now ! " said he, as he gave it a toss. I 
ran off and up went the kite. 

It went up, up, up, ever so high I You 
should have seen it fly! 

It pulled hard at the string, but I did 
not let go. The string was a good strong 
one, and I could hold the kite very well. 

We had a fine time out in the field. 
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When it was time to go home, I pulled the 
kite down and rolled up the string. 

I was sorry for one boy that I saw out 
in the field. The wind blew his kite into 
the top of a tall tree and he could not get 
it down. He lost both his kite and a part 
of his string. 

I like to fly my kite, and I mean to fly 
it often. The next time I go into the field 
to fly it, I will keep away from the trees. 

On the way home, Uncle John told me a 
story about Franklin and his kite. Did 
you ever hear the story? 

If you have not, you might ask your 
teacher to tell you what Franklin did with 
his kite. 



SEAT WORK. 



Make a list of all the words of two letters found in this 
lesson ; all of three letters ; all of four letters. 

Find three words in the lesson that begin with th\ find 
two that begin with st\ find three that end with ng\ find three 
that end with ed. 

Copy ten words in this lesson that you think hard to spelL 



1 
1 
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Own 


liked (t) thdught 


rfib'bgr 


plftn 


wished (t) \)6ught 

IV. DORA'S BALL. 


p5ck'6t 



All the little girls in school but Dora 
had rubber balls of their own. She did 
not have ten cents to buy one. 

All the girls liked Dora and wished that 
she, too, had a good ball like their own. 
One of them thought of a good plan. 

This is what they did: each of her ten 
little friends gave one cent, and then they 
bought a nice rubber ball. One of the girls 
put the ball into Dora's coat pocket. 

When she put her hand into her pocket 
and found the ball, how pleased she was! 
It was just what she had wished to have. 

When she went home, Dora showed the 
ball to her mamma and told her where she 
had found it. 

In her pocket she found a paper. This 
was what was said on the paper: 



1 

1 
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s6ng 




rlngg 
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b$gttn' 




leava 


• 


slngg 




'tig = It 


*S 


v. 


THE 


SCHOOL 


BELL'S 


SO^QS. 








IN THE MORNING. 







This is the song, 
The song it sings; 

These are the words 
The bell now rings: 

"Your play is done, 

Work has begun ; 

Now girls and boys 
Must leave their fun." 



IN THE EVENING. 



This is the song, 

The song it sings; 
These are the words 

The bell now rings: 
"Tour school is done, 

'Tis time for fun ; 
Now girls and boys, 

Play has begun/' 
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fftr 


ellmfr 


needed 


nothing i 


st6rm 


ld&ked (t) 


httn'drgdg 


slng'Ing 


great 


peeped (t) 


slim'm8r 


& lOne' 



VI. THREE LITTLE SQUIRRELS. 

One summer a family of squirrels had a 
nest in an old oak tree. There were Mr. 
and Mrs. Squirrel and three little squirrels. 

The old squirrels were busy taking care 
of the little ones, and all were very happy. 

By and by Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel went 
away and the little ones were left alone in the 
nest. They had nothing to eat that day. 

The little ones could not climb very well, 
so they could not get the nuts that grew on 
the trees near by. 

That night a great storm came up, and 
shook the old oak tree. The little squirrels 
were very much afraid, but in the morning 
they peeped out of the nest. ' 

What did they see? There were hun- 
dreds of nuts on the ground. They ate 
some and carried some away. 
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One day the squirrels heard some birds 
singing. The birds said: "Good-by, little 
squirrels, we are going away to the South.' 7 

About this time the squirrels saw some 
of the leaves falling. The leaves on the old 
oak said : " Good-by, little squirrels, we are 
going away." 

"Why are the leaves and. birds going 
away?" said the squirrels. 

"Winter is coming; some of us must go 
away," said the birds. 

The little squirrels were sad. They 
thought they would be left alone with noth- 
ing but their old summer home to keep off 
the cold. 

But no; when they looked at one another 
they saw that each had on a fur coat. Their 
coats were thick and warm, and just what 
they needed. 

By and by they found a hole in an old 
tree and made a cozy nest in it. All the 
winter they had nuts to eat and warm coats 
to wear. 



Bgme shine part some'timeg 

full shin'Ing haff be" eawse' 

VII. THE MOON AND STAR& 

Some nights when we look up to the sky, 
we see the moon. It does not look the same 
every night. 

Sometimes it looks round 
like this. Then we call it 
the full moon. 

Sometimes it looks nearly 
straight on one side, and 
round on the other. Then we 
call it the half-moon. 

At other times the moon 
looks like this, and it is called 
the new moon. 

The moon does not shine by 
its own light; it looks bright 
because the sun first shines on it. 

When the moon is new, we see only a 
little of the shining part. When it is full, 
we see all of its bright side. 
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The moon does not shine alone in the sky. 
The stars are shining, too. How very bright 
they are when there are no clouds ! 

And how many stars there are ! You can 
not count them all. The stars look small, 
but they are not small. They are larger 
than the moon; they look small because 
they are so far away. 

When did you see the moon ? Tell where 
it was and how it looked. Was last night 
clear or cloudy? Did you try to count the 
stars ? 



world w6n'der dew blaz'Ing 

spark ab6ve' twin'kle di'amond 

shiit thrqugh Often eiir'taing 

VIII. CHILD'S THOUGHT OF A STAR. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star; 
How I wonder what you are! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky! 
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When the blazing sun is set, 
And the grass with dew is wet, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep; 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

Then if I were in the dark, 
I would thank you for your spark; 
I could not see which way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 



SEAT WORK. 



Words that end with the same sound are said to rhyme. 
Which words rhyme in the above lines ? Copy them and 
write other words that rhyme with them ; thus — 



^taA- aA^ oczJL, 
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stand 


voi§e 


on'iy 


thou'sandg 


more 


vow'81§ 


twgn'ty 


writ'Ing 


each 


exiled 


al'w%s 


ta/k'Ing 



IX. LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 

If we wish to read books, we must know 
the words which are used in them. There 
are thousands of words, but in writing them 
we use only twenty-six letters. 

The letters which we use in writing stand 
for the sounds which we make in talking. 
When we say "no," we make two sounds; 
and in writing, the letters n and o stand for 
these sounds. 

Some letters are used much more than 
others. In the last lesson j, q, and x are 
not used, but e, h, i, o, and t are each used 
twenty or more times. 

Letters do not always stand for the same 
sounds ; this is why it is sometimes hard to 
tell how to write words. 

The sound of o in "no" is not the same 
as the sound of o in "on." We sometimes 
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mark the letter o in this way, "o," "6." 
The mark is used to tell its sound. 

The letters a, e, i, o, and u stand for pure 
voice sounds, and are called vowels. The 
letter y sometimes stands for the same sound 
as i. 

The vowels are used many times, and we 
never write a word without using one or 
more of them. 

When we wish to show that the vowels 
stand for long sounds, we may put straight 
marks over them in this way, a, e, I, 5, u. 
This mark is called a macron. 

When the vowels stand for short sounds, 
we may mark them in this way, &, 8, I, 6, ii. 
This mark is called a breve. 



SEAT WORK. 



Copy and sound : a a 6 8 II 66 u 11 

Find and copy four words that have the sound of a ; of 6 ; 

of I ; of 6 ; of u. 

Find and copy four words that have the sound of a ; of 6 ; 

of I ; of 6 ; of u. 

Model: shape frame paste same 

plan have plant stand 
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atOre true gOld'en chlck'eng 

laid proud fa'ble hftp'pened 

lump killed sbme'thlng pret'tlgst 

X. ALICE TELLS ABOUT HER PETS. 

My name is Alice. My 
home is on a farm. Would 
you like to see my pets? 

I have three hens of my 
own. I call them Blackie, 
Spottie, and Brownie. If you 
were to see them, you would 
know why I gave them these names. 

Brownie has some chickens. They are a 
week old, and I think they are the prettiest 
little things I ever saw. 

I will tell you about them. A month 
ago, I put some eggs in Brownie's nest. 
What do you think Brownie did? 

She began to sit on the eggs, and she 
sat on them for three weeks, day and night. 
She never left the nest for more than a few 
minutes at a time. 
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Then a strange thing happened. One day 
I heard something say, "Peep, peep!" I 
looked in Brownie's nest, and I saw ten 
little chickens there. 

Brownie is very proud of her family. 
You should see what good care she takes 
of it. She is always looking for something 
for her chickens to eat. 

And then, too, Brownie is a very brave 
little mother. One day a rat came into the 



yard where we keep the chickens. Brownie 
ran at the rat and drove it away. 

My other hens, Blackie and Spottie, lay 
eggs. I get their eggs and sell them at 
the store. 
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Once I read a story about a man who 
had a goose. His goose laid a golden egg 
every day. 

At last the man thought there must be 
a big lump of gold in the goose. So he 
killed her, but he found no gold. 

My mother says this story is a fable. 
Sometimes she says, "You must not kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg." I think 
I know what she means. Do you ? 



wife 


noige 


fifteen 


h5pped(t) 


told 


nois'^ 


six' teen 


pat'tgd 


roost 


ba'bieg 


neigh'bQr 


mistaken 


douftt 


6'pened 


tfim'bled 


e'venlng 



XI. BIDDY,— A GOOD HEN-MOTHER. 

A well-known teacher tells this story. 
There is no doubt but that it is a true one 
in every point. 

" Soon after my wife and I began to 
keep house, a kind neighbor gave us a hen 
and chickens. 
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"The old hen was a white one. She had 
sixteen of the prettiest little chickens that 
were ever seen. 

"One day I made them a nice little 
house that would keep off the rain. I 
thought it would keep out the rats, too; 
but in this I was mistaken. 

" Biddy was very proud of her new house. 
She told her chickens many times, in her 
way, how much she was pleased. 

"The first two nights that she spent in 
her new home, all went well. But the next 
night we heard a great noise at our door. 
Surely something strange had happened. 

"When I opened the door, Biddy tumbled 
into the room and began to tell a noisy story. 
I think she told it a good many times as we 
went to her house. 

"When we looked in at the open door, 
not a chicken was to be seen. For a time 
we thought that something had carried them 
all off and left Biddy alone. 

"By and by, my wife patted Biddy, and 
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said, ' 0, you poor old Biddy ! Where are your 
babies? Has something carried them all 
away ? ' 

"Very soon Biddy gave a 'cluck, cluck, 
cluck ! ' And then from here and there about 
the, yard, there came little balls of white 
until there were fifteen of them. 

"We put Biddy and her fifteen chickens 
into a large basket, and set it at the foot 
of our bed. In the morning we let them out 
and they went back to their home. 

" But the next evening Biddy was at our 
door with all her family. She talked away 
until the basket was set out for her. Then 
she and her chickens hopped into it, and it 
was set in the house for the night. 

" Every evening they were at our door, and 
every night they spent in the basket, until 
the chickens were able to go on the roost. 

" Hens are not thought to be very wise, 
but I am sure that our old Biddy was a 
good mother. She knew how to care for her 
family very well." 



wove heart bwflt thrgodg 

track cheer pScked(t) bird'Ieg 

sang haste bou^rA eVgle 

sprang thr5b can't = can n5t 



XII. A BIRD'S STORY. 
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I thought he was coming 
Right up on the bough, 

It makes my heart throb 
To think of it now. 



I flew like an eagle 

Right down through the air; 
And soon ^ he was running, 

I can't ^i tell you where. 




I pecked him, 

And flew in 
He will not be in haste, 

I think, to come back. 



and pecked him, 
his track; 



WORD LESSON. 

Which words in stanzas one and six rhyme? Which in 
two ? Which in five ? 



Sound of ou in out = ow in now. 



Sound of ftr = 6r. 


Sir 


square 


f&tr 


we&r 


Mir 


beSr 


chair 


thdre 


stflir 


whdre 



loud 


town 


cloud 


down 


ftour 


brown 


dou&t 


vow r 6l 


bough 


tow'Sl 



cried 


sun'njf 


dai'gleg 


laughed (laf t) 


sleep 'erg 


a woke' 


nSd'dgd 


siin'beamg 


gar' den 


tin fold' 


sun'rige 


beau'tt ful 

■ 


- 


XIII. 


SUNBEAMS. 





One morning some sunbeams came into 
a garden at sunrise. 

First they woke a little bird. It sang 
" good morning " so sweetly that the daisies 
heard the song and began to unfold. 

Then some of the sunbeams flew around 
the garden until all the flowers nodded and 
laughed. 

Others went to wake the children. They 
peeped in at the window, and the two lit- 
tle sleepers awoke and cried, " Oh, what a 
sunny morning ! " 

And other sunbeams flew about all day, 
busy and bright. They were at their work 
until the sun cried "Come away." Then 
they all said, "We must go when he calls." 

Mother said, "Look at the sunset, chil- 
dren. See the beautiful colors ! " 



We looked to the west, and there we saw 
the blazing sun just ready to set. 

By and by the sunbeams were all gone. 
The great sun had taken them away to the 
other side of the world. 

We were left with the moon and stars 
to give us light, while the sunbeams made 
the other side of the world bright and gay. 



grove bSx'Ss git'y 6r'ch&rd 

Mre load'fid gro'ger country 

fnut doz'en Or'angSs 

XIV. APPLES AND ORANGES. 

One winter day Harry went to the grocer's 
to get some fruit. There he saw baskets of 
fine apples and boxes of oranges. 

Harry had always lived in a large city. 
He liked many kinds of fruit, but he did 
not know much about where they came 
from. 

" Where did these apples and oranges 
grow?" said Harry to the grocer. 



" The apples grew in an orchard in the 
North. The oranges came from a grove in 
the South." 

" Do oranges grow only in a country where 
it is never very cold ? " 

"Yes; the home of the orange is in a 
warm country. A hard frost kills the 
trees, so that orange groves are never found 
in a cold country." 

" Can you tell me about the orange tree? " 
" Here is a 
picture of one. 
It is a beautiful 
tree. Its blos- 
soms are white, 
and its leaves 
are always 
green." 
"When were these apples picked from 
the trees ? " 

" Apple trees blossom in the spring. The 
apples are growing all the summer, and the 
fruit is picked in the fall." 



"Are oranges ready to pick about the 
same time? " 

" No ; oranges get ripe in our winter. 
When the apple trees of the North are 
bare, the orange groves of the South are 
loaded with fruit. 7 7 

"How fine the trees must look then! " 

"Yes; the green leaves and the ripe 
oranges look very beautiful/ 7 

"I thank you for what you have told me 
about these fruits. If you please, I will 
take a dozen oranges/ 7 said Harry. 



kgpt stgps bSfore' ftii'lGw 

seem pleased bSg&n' bleat' 8d 

seemed f^U'en acrfiss' riin'ning 

XV. STORY OF A SHEEP. 

One day a boy was walking in a field 
where some sheep were kept. An old 
sheep came running up to him. ^ 

The sheep did not seem to be afraid. 
She looked at the boy, and bleated loudly. 
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Then she ran off a few steps, and came 
back again. This was all new to the boy; 
he had never seen a sheep do this before. 

At last he began to follow the old sheep. 
She led him across the field until they came 
to a brook. 

And there in the brook he saw a little 
lamb. It had fallen over the bank, and 
could not get out of the water. 

The boy soon picked up the lamb and 
put it on the bank. The mother sheep 
seemed much pleased to hav*, \<dr little one 
by her side again. 



WORDS AND SYLLABLES 



Say the word be; say before. 

Say the word walk; say walking. 

Words like be and walk are words of one syllable. 

Words like before and walking are words of two syllables. 



SEAT WORK. 



Copy all the words of two syllables in this lesson. 
How many syllables in : 

looked, seemed, pleased, field, book? 
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swgpt crumfis wln'trjf brgak'fast 

broom soon maiding se&t'tered 

XVI. THE BIRDIES BREAKFAST. 

Two little birdies, 

One wintry day, 
Began to woMer 

And then to say, 
" How about breakfast, 

This wintry day?" 

Two little maidens, 

One wintry day, 
Into the garden 

Soon found their way, 
Where snow lay deep 

That wintry day. 

They swept the snow 

With a broom away; 
They scattered crumbs, 

Then went to play. 
So the birdies had breakfast 

That wintry day. 
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steal 


trick 


bg'Ing 


la'z? 


cheat 


trieg 


tmbw 


preg'ent 


plage 


ISst 


€an't 


fSx'gg 



XVII. SOME LITTLE FOXES. 

You may have read about a sly old fox 
that had a home out in the woods. That fox 
came out to steal a hen. 

There are some little foxes that dp 
not live in the woods, but they all like 
to steal. 

The name of one of these little foxes is 
By-and-By. He will steal time, and when 
time is lost you can never get it back again. 

If you follow the track of By-and-By, you 
may come to his home. It is in a place 
called Never. 

Should you meet By-and-By, say to him, 
" You are a cheat. I will do my work now. 
• There is no time like the present.' " 

I-Can't is another little fox. His other 
name is No-Use-to-Try. Sometimes I-Can't 
is a very lazy fellow. 



The best thing to do with these lazy foxes 
is to drive them off with J-Can. 

I-Can is brave. He is not afraid to try. 
I-Can is pretty sure to do what he tries 
to do. 

whp dum& peo'ple fin'Imalg 

iStch use'ful be" sides' shep'Aerd 

Ralph fatth'ful reVefteg Es'klmS 

George wlg'est Saint Ber'nard 

XVIII. OUR GOOD FRIENDS. 

One day two boys were talking about dogs. 
Ralph was quite sure that old Shep was one 
of the wisest dogs and 
best friends in the world. 

" Why do you call your 
dog Shep? " said George. 

" Because he is a shep- 
herd dog," said Ralph. 

"I see, Shep is the 
first part of the word 
shepherd." 
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" Yes ; you know a shepherd is a man who 
cares for sheep. The shepherd dog is very 
useful in driving sheep and cattle." 

"How does the shepherd dog help with 
the sheep and cattle?" 

"He drives them and keeps them from 
being lost. I can send Shep down into 
the field; he will fetch up the cows just 
as well as I could." 

"Will he go alone?" 

"Yes; when it is time to fetch the cows, 
I say, 'Here Shep, time to get the cows/ 
And away he goes by himself." 

" Shep must be a wise dog. But are 
there not other kinds of useful dogs besides 
the shepherd?" 

" Oh yes ; I have read about many kinds 
of useful dogs." 4 

"Tell me about some of them." 

" Well, there is the Saint Bernard. These 
dogs are big and brave. They are kept in 
some places where the snow is v^ry deep 
in the winter. 



" They are sometimes 
sent out alone to look for 
people who have lost their 
way in the deep snow. 

" I have read of one of 
these dogs that rescued 
no less than forty people. 

"Then there is the 
Eskimo dog. He lives 
in the far away North where it is very cold. 

"The Eskimo people have no horses; 
but they have many dogs. Their dogs draw 



their sleds and are very useful to them in 
many ways. 

" We have many good friends among the 
dumb animals, but I think dogs are the best 
and most faithful of all these friends." 
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yearg shSg'g^ change mgr'rity 

mouth wSg'ging mas'ter'g togSth'er 

front trou'gerg whis'pered under std6d' 

slipped (t) 

XIX. LITTLE TOM AND ROVER. 

Little Tom Smith had a fine large dog, 
named Rover. Tom and Rover were great 
friends, and they played together nearly all 
day long. 

When Tom was six years old, he began 
going to school. Tom was glad to go, but he 
was very sorry to leave Rover at home. 

When the time came to start, he put his 
arm round the dog's shaggy neck and whis- 
pered something in his ear. He would not 
tell what it was, but ran merrily off to school. 

About an hour after school began, a great 
dog came and stood at the front door. As 
soon as he had a chance, he slipped into 
the hall. He walked through the hall, smell- 
ing at everything he came to. 

It happened that no one saw him, for the 
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teachers and pupils were all in their rooms, 
busy with their work. 

At last Rover — for it was he — came to 
a little cap and coat that he knew. "Ha! 
ha!" thought he, "these are my master's." 

So he took them in his mouth, and walked 
into the schoolroom. He looked about and 
there he saw Tom. He walked up to him, 
wagging his tail, and looking very glad. 

He laid Tom's cap and coat in his lap, 
and then took hold of his trousers with his 
teeth and began pulling him. This was his 
way of saying, "Come on, Tom; let us go 
home." 

Little Tom was so pleased to see Rover 
that he forgot where he was. He threw 
his arms round him and said, right out in 
school, " I knew you would come for me, 
you dear old dog ! " 

All the children laughed, and the teacher 
laughed, too. Do you think Rover under- 
stood what Tom whispered to him in the 
morning ? 
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cage 


p^cks 


6'ven 


bS 18ng' 


eag'8§ 


tame 


c&r'rled 


hiin'gry 


wolf 

• 


else 


fterge 


f6r'6sts 


wolveg 


course 


fterg'gst 


a'njf thing 



XX. THE DOG'S COUSIN. 

Have you ever seen wild animals that 
were kept in cages? 

Sometimes these cages are carried about 
in shows. Sometimes they are kept in the 
parks of great cities. 

One day Ralph went to a park with his 
uncle. There they saw the trees and all the 
beautiful flowers. 

Then they went to see the animals ; these 
pleased Ralph more than anything else. 

When they came to one cage Ralph said, 
"I think this wolf looks very much like 
some dogs I have seen." 

" Of course he does," said his uncle. 
4 ' Wolves and dogs are cousins." 

"Do you mean to say that our old Shep 
is a cousin of that fierce wolf?" 



"That is jnst 
what I do mean. 
Dogs are tame and 
wolves are wild ; 
but both belong 
to the same family 
of animals." 

"Where are 
wolves found?" 

"They make their homes in many parts 
of the world. The largest and fiercest live 
in great forests." 

" Sometimes wolves go about in packs. 
When very hungry, they kill horses and 
cattle, and even men. Wolves are often 
killed for their warm fur." 



SEAT WORK. 



These words mean one of each thing named : animal, cage, 
show, park, day, tree, flower, dog, cousin, home, part, world, 
forest, pack, horse. 

Copy the words above and add s to each; when this ia 
done each word means more than one. 
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ate aid fool wqtch hgrd'Ing 

XXI. THE BOY AND THE WOLF. 

Once a boy was herding some sheep near 
a forest in which there were wolves. 

The boy was told to keep a sharp watch 
for the wolves. If he saw them coming, 
he was told to cry, "Wolf! Wolf!" 

Some men who were at work near by 
would then run to him and drive the wolves 
away. For some days no wolves came. 

At last the boy thought he would play a 
joke on the men. So he cried, " Wolf ! Wolf ! " 

The men came in haste but no wolf was 
to be seen. The boy laughed at the men, 
and told them that he was only in fun. 

The next day a wolf did come. The boy 
cried "Wolf!" with all his might, but not 
a man came near to help him. 

"That boy shall not fool us again," said 
the men. So the' wolf fell on the sheep 
and ate his fill before the boy could get 
the men to come to his aid. 
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till rest 18n'gSr 

tim&g r6sts strbn'ger 

XXII. BIRDIE AND BABY. 

What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 

"Let me fly," says little birdie, 
"Mother, let me fly away." 

Birdie rest a little longer 

Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 

Then she flies away. 



What does little baby say 
In her bed at peep of day? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 
" Let me rise and fly away. 



n 



Baby sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 

If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away. 

— Alfred Tbnntioit. 
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st6p boat flow'grg frOl'Xesbm* 

XXIII. MARY AND THE BROOK. 

"Stop, stop, pretty water I" 

Said Mary, one day, 
To a frolicsome brook, 

That was running away. 

"You run on so fast! 

I wish you would stay; 
My boat and my flowers 

Tou will carry away." 

"But I will run after; 

Mother says that I may; 
For I would know where 

Tou are running away." 

So Mary ran on; 

But I have heard say, 
That she never could find 

Where the brook ran away. 

—Mm. Follbk. 
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jaw§ hind gather tongue 

P&dg stroke bet'ter fdTlftw 

pur pounce pointed hard'er 

mew rough (f) wor'rjf hand'some 

XXIV. PUSSY'S STORY. 

My name is Pussy. 
Our family is a large one 
and we make our homes 
in many parts of the 
world. 

I have a fine coat of 
soft fur, and every one 
says that I am handsome. 

I try to be useful, too. You may be 
sure that there are not many rats or mice 
in our house. 

My eyes are made so that I can see well 
in a bright light, or where it is quite dark. 
At night I can see much better than you can. 

If you look into my mouth, you will see 
that I have a rough tongue. My teeth are 
sharp and pointed and my jaws are strong. 
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I have five sharp claws on each of my 

* 

front feet, and four on each hind foot. 
When I pounce on a big rat, I need both 
my teeth and claws to hold it. 

My feet have soft pads on them so that 
I can walk without making a noise. If it 
were not for these pads, it would be hard 
for me to get near the rats and mice. 

If you stroke and pet me, I will pur to 
show you how pleased I am. When I am 
hungry, I mew for something to eat. 

Old Rover and I are good friends, but 
he tries to worry me sometimes. When he 
is too rough, I run up a tree, and of course 
he cannot follow me there. 



SILENT LETTERS. 

Spell these words by sound : 

name Sat fine h<5me 

make nSar light four 

made each night course 

Tell what letter or letters are not sounded. 
The letters in printed words that are not sounded in speak 
ing are said to be silent. 

Copy ten words that contain silent letters. 
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rid speak fright Se'tiong wor'ried 

joy fear mo'ment loud'er th6m selves' 

XXV. WHO WILL BELL. THE CAT? 

Long ago some mice that lived in a 
house wished very much to get rid of the 
cat. The cat worried them and kept them 
always in a state of fear. 

So they met one night to find out the 
best way to free themselves from the cat. 
They talked nearly all night, but could not 
think of a good plan. 

At last a very young mouse got up to 
speak. She said, "We can not get rid of 
the cat, but we may always know when she 
is coming. 

"We have only to tie a bell round her 
neck, and the sound will tell us when she is 
near. When we hear the bell, we will have 
time to run to our holes." 

Many of the mice were full of joy on 
hearing this plan. They cried out, "Good! 
good! That plan will do." 
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Then a very old mouse rose and said, " I 
should like to know which one of you will 
tie the bell round the cat's neck." 

The mice looked one another in the face, 
but no one was so brave as to say he would 
do it. 

At that moment in came the cat, and 
all the mice ran off to their holes in a 
fright. 

" Actions speak louder than words/' 



yet 


mane 


d& f 6nd' 


pie§e 


king 


elean 


a void' 


ll'6n 


deer 


beasts 


keep'er 


li'6n 6ss 


a gainst' 


ggn'tle 


eoun'trieg 





XXVI. ONE OF PUSSES COUSINS. 

After Ralph and his uncle had seen the 
wolves, they went to another cage. There 
they saw two large and fierce beasts. 

" What a fine fellow that old lion is I " 
said Ralph. 



" Yes," said his uncle, " the lion is well 
named 'the king of beasts.' And yet he is a 
cousin of the gentle old Pussy that you left 
at home." 

" A cousin of Pussy ! How can that be ? 
This lion is more than a hundred times as 
large as our old cat." 



"Yes, and more than a hundred times as 
strong, but still they are cousins." 

"Here comes the keeper to feed the 
lions. Let us watch them eat." 

" While they are eating, we may see why 
lions and cats are said to belong to the 
same family of animals. What does Pussy 
like to eat ? " 
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" Sometimes when she catches a mouse 
she plays with it, and then kills and 
eats it." 

1 'Yes, and the lion can kill a deer or 
an ox just as Pussy kills a mouse. The 
lion has sharp teeth and claws like those 
of a cat." 

"I see he has; and soon that big piece 
of meat will all be gone but the bone. How 
can he pick the bone so clean? " 

" Cats and lions have rough tongues ; 
these help them to get all the meat off a 
bone. The eyes of both animals are much 
alike, and both can see well at night." 

" Where are lions found ? " 

"The largest and fiercest of them are 
found wild in warm countries only. They live 
in dens and try to avoid the homes of men." 

" One of these lions has a long mane ; 
the other has not." 

"The one without a mane is a lioness. 
She is kind and gentle to her young cubs, 
and will defend them against all harm." 
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hide shSlf rOgweg pSn'try 

trSt cream asleep' nib'ble 

XXVII. THE MERRY MICH 

The merry mice stay in their holes 
And hide themselves by day; 

But when the house is still at night, 
The rogues come out to play. 

Now here, now there, they trot about, 

In every hole they peep, 
To see what they can find to eat 

While we are fast asleep. 

They climb upon the pantry shelf, 
And taste of all they please; 

They drink the milk we set for cream. 
They nibble bread and cheese. 

But if they chance to hear the cat, 
Their feast will soon be done ; 

Off, off they go to hide themselves, 
As fast as they can run. 
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dig 


sign 


mound 


prai'rfe 


dug 


owls 


earth 


pm'rieg 


hog 


snakes 


queer 


wdbd'chiick 


low 


plamg 


f^nqe 


Sffen 



XXVIII. A DOG IN NAME ONLY. 

After looking at some other fierce animals 
like the lion, Ralph and his uncle went 
to another part of the park. 

Ralph looked through an iron fence and 
said, " What queer little animal is that? " 

" That is a prairie dog," said his uncle. 

" A prairie dog? I think it does not look 
much like a dog." 

" Then what does it look like? " 

"I think it is more like a ground hog 
than like a dog." 

"Yes; it is. The prairie dog is not so 
large as the ground hog or woodchuck; but 
they are full cousins." 

" Then why are they called prairie dogs ? " 

"Because they are found on the great 
prairies or plains of our country. They live 



in holes in the ground. At the mouth of 
each hole there is a low mound." 

" How were these mounds made ? " 

" By piling the earth that was dug from 
the holes. Prairie dogs have strong claws on 
their feet and they can soon dig a long and 
deep hole. Often, as they rur from mound 
to mound, they bark like little dogs." 

" So they are called dogs because of 
the sound they make. Do they live to- 
gether in great numbers ? " 

" Tes ; these queer little animals live 
in towns under the ground. That is, they 
make their homes near one another, as people 
do in towns." 

" Do only prairie dogs live in such towns ? " 
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" No ; sometimes snakes and owls live with 
them. Mr. Owl and Mr. Snake do not look 
for the sign l To Let ' ; they just walk in and 
make themselves at home. Prairie dogs are 
timid and they do not defend their homes.' ' 

"Yes, Uncle, and that is why I think 
the prairie dog is a dog in name only." 



m6ss plleg al'mOst Lftp'land 

flesh drifts ygl'lbw rem'deer 

dead har'dy ty'ing covering 

sking swift'ly mpv'Xng ffir'nlshgg 

XXIX. THE LAPPS AND THEIR REINDEER. 

There is a country far away in the north 
called Lapland. The people who live there 
are called Lapps. 

The winters in Lapland are very long 
and cold. Much snow falls and the wind 
piles it up in great drifts. 

For some weeks in the winter the sun is 
not seen. But the moon and the stars are 
bright, and make it almost as light as day. 
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The Lappa are very small people; many 
of them are only four and a half feet high. 
They have small black eyes, black hair, and 
yellow skin. 

They live in queer little huts. They make 
these by tying poles together at the top and 
covering them with reindeer skins. 



The reindeer is the Lapps' best friend 
and helper. Without the reindeer they could 
not live in much of cold and stormy Lapland. 

While alive, reindeer furnish their master 
with good milk and cheese. They draw his 
sled swiftly over the snow, and thus take the 
place of our horses. 

When the reindeer is killed, the Lapps 
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use its flesh for food. They make its skin 
into all kinds of warm clothing. 

So that, dead or alive, the reindeer is 
most useful to the hardy little Lapps. 

Reindeer live on moss which is found 
under the snow. When the moss near by 
is eaten, the hut is moved to a new place. 
So the Lapps' moving day comes quite often. 



wrgp noge fa'ther wh8n8v'6r 

tfick safe f a'th6r'§ wh$t 6v'6r 

I'll = I will they're = they are 

XXX. BABY LAPP'S RIDE. 

44 Now give us a wrap," 

Says the father Lapp, 
" And I'll take baby a ride to-day; 

Swiftly we'll go 

Over the snow, 
Ever and ever so far away ! " 

So up in a wrap 
They tuck little Lapp, 
Till all you can see is baby's nose; 
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And safe from harm, 
On father's arm, 
Over the snow the baby Lapp goes. 



For they're all the same, 

Whatever their name, 
Or whether at north or south they grow; 

They love to ride 

At father's side, 
Whenever the ground is white with snow. 



SEAT WORK. 



Copy all the words in thia lesson that rhyme. 
Write two other words that rhyme with each pair. 
Which lines in the first stanza rhyme ? 
Which lines in the second and third stanzas rhyme? 
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wrSng €5ast'Xng eotir'dge G nofigh' (f) 
f&st'6r steepest mSt'tft rSquircg 1 

XXXI. A GOOD MOTTO 

John and Charles were out with their 
sleds. The coasting was good. 

"Let us slide where it is the steepest," 
said John. "We can go away across the 
road at the foot of the hill." 

"No," said Charles. "My father said I 
must not slide down that part of the hilL 
People may come along with sleighs, and we 
might run into them and get hurt." 

"I am not afraid," said John. "Come 
on, we can go so much faster. Your father 
will never know." 

"No," said Charles, "I told my father 
I would not slide down the steepest part of 
the hill. I will be as good as my word." 

Charles was right, and John was wrong. 

It requires courage to say "No" to all 
forms of wrong. "No to Wrong, Yes to 
Eight" is a good motto. 
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Ask 


hfing 


w$sh 


drrt'y 


dry 


elOtheg 


w^sh'Ing 


kWch'gn 


soap 


queeng 


rtibbed 


sew'Ing (so') 



XXXII. A WASHING DAY. 

One day two little girls were playing with 
their dolls. They were busy talking about 
something, when one of them said, " Let 
us go and ask mother." 

They went into the house, where their 
mother was sewing, and Lucy said, " Please, 
mother, may we have a washing day ? " 

"A washing day?" said their mother. 
"What do little girls want with a washing 
day ? " 

" Oh, do please let us have one. Our 
dolls' clothes are so dirty, they are not fit 
to be seen," said Jane. 

" Then you may wash them," said their 
mother; "but do not wet your own clothes." 

In the kitchen they got a small tub, some 
warm water, and a piece of soap. Then 
they went out to the yard. 



All the clothes were taken off both the dolls, 
and put into the tub. Lucy washed the 
clothes and rubbed them till they were quite 
clean, and Jane hung them on a line to dry. 

The next day the girls ironed the clothes. 
When the dolls were dressed again, they 
looked like two little queens. 



dBst Sun'd&y WeWneg'd&y Sat'Qrd% 
sights Mon'd% Thurg'day althow^A' 
tights Tueg'day Frt'd% receive' 

XXXIII. A LITTLE GIRL'S -WEEK. 

On Monday, when the day is fair, 
1 wash my dolly's clothes; 

On Tuesday I can iron them, 
Although it rains or snows. 
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On Wednesday I go out to play — 

I take my dolly, too. 
On Thursday I receive my friends 

I've nothing else to do. 

Then Friday is the time to clean, 
And set all things to rights. 

On Saturday my doll and I 
Walk out to see the sights. 

And Sunday is the day of rest; 
Of all the week it is the best. 



PHONIC 


REVIEW. 






Give the sound of a in arm : 








farm barn park 


heart 


eaJf 


tarMy 


harm dark spark 


half 


star 


fa'thSr 


Give the sound of a in Ask : 








p&st aft'Sr 


change 




fast'Sr 


last bas'kSt 


branch 




mas'tSr 



Sound of a in gll = sound of o in Or. 

call taZk form ought 

called taZk'Ing storm Uhlbught 

al'mOst wa/k'Ing edr'nSr bought 
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€65 


mount 


plg'e6n§ 


mYs'trgss 


dart 


ihough 


p5r'r6t 


mis takes' 


snug 


Sr'rSw 


Sr'rand 


dirge' tion 



XXXIV. THE CARRIER PIGEON'S STORY. 

My home is in a snug little house. Tou 
can see it on the side of the barn. 

There is no place like home for me. I 
love it. 

You may carry me far away, but I will 
fly straight back when you set me free. 

You may be sure that I make no mistakes 
in finding my way. First I mount up very 
high in the sky. Then I dart off in the 
direction of my home. 

I can fly very fast. Though I have been 
taken far away, I am soon back at my dear 
home again. 

I can not talk like a parrot, nor sing a 
sweet song like the robin; I can only coo. 

But there is one thing which I can do 
better than some boys and girls. I can carry 
a letter for my master. 



Sometimes my master takes me away with 
him. He writes on a bit of paper, and ties 
it to my leg or under one of my wings. 

When he lets me go, I never stop to play 
with the other pigeons. I do not forget 
my errand. But I go like an arrow back to 
my home. 



I find my little mistress there, and she gets 
the letter which I have carried to her. 

I am not afraid of my mistress. Some- 
times I light on her arm and pick seeds 
and crumbs from her hand. 

Some of my cousins are wild; they live 
out in the fields and woods. They may like 
their homes, but my snug little house is 
the best one in the world for me. 



died stuffed (t) In'dl an Wis eSn'sIn 

death bSd'y wig' warn €ap'I t5l 

perch pass'ing flag' staff Mad'Ison 

march'eg hunt'ing bat'tleg reg'Iment 
soTdier(jer) sordiers(jerg) 

XXXV. OLD ABE. 

Some years ago an Indian was hunting 
in the woods of Wisconsin. In the top of a 
very tall tree he saw a nest made of sticks. 

The Indian could not climb to the nest, 
so he cut down the tree. 

When the tree fell, two young eagles were 
found in its top. The Indian caught them 
and took them to his 
wigwam. 

In a short time one of 

the young eagles died. 

The other one lived and 

soon was quite tame. 

One day a soldier was 

passing the Indian's wigwam. He saw the 

young eagle and bought it 
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When the soldier went back to his regi- 
ment, he took the eagle with him. 

He gave it to his regiment, and the 
soldiers made a great pet of it. They were 
proud of their brave eagle and named him 
" Old Abe." 

A perch was made for him on the flag- 
staff. And there he was to be found on their 
long marches and even in the battles. 

At the close of the war, the soldiers 
carried "Old Abe" back to Wisconsin. For 
some years he was kept in the Capitol at 
Madison. 

Once a year the soldiers met to talk over 
their battles and marches. So long as " Old 
Abe" lived, he was sure to be at these 
meetings. 

After his death the old soldiers had the 
body stuffed with great care. If you go to 
the Capitol at Madison now, you may see 
it there. 

The picture on page 10 shows " Old Abe f 
just as you may see him now. 
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sir wharf rlv'Sr Pol'ly 

bwy seream «6f'fee out'slde . 

trust'e'd draw'man mls'chlef 



XXXVI. STORY OF A PARROT. 

Some years ago a very pretty parrot was 
kept in an eating house. The house was 
near a wharf in a large city. 

Often Polly's cage was 
hung just outside the door. 
As people were passing, 
Polly would sometimes cry 
out to them. The keeper 
of the house had taught 
her to say, "Come in, sir. 
Hot coffee, sir ? " 

Some people were so much pleased to 
hear Polly say these things that they would 
go into the house and buy something to eat. 
All went well for a time, but at last Polly 
got into mischief. 

Every day a drayman came to the wharf 
to get a load of goods. Often he left his 



quiet old horse standing there while he 
went to get his dinner. 

One day old Tom was standing on the 
wharf when Polly began to scream at him : 
"Back up, Tom; back up, sir." 



So Tom began to back, and he kept on 
until horse and dray fell into the river. 

The drayman got the horse and dray out 
of the river, but after that Polly was kept 
in the house. She made so much mischief 
that she could not be trusted on the wharf. 



7a 

folks 15ft'y plgag'ant whfcrgv'er 

gwess mu'sfe cherished (t) a'n^bbdy 
sought w&Yeome §<3r'tainty IntrSduge 1 

XXXVII. CHEERFULNESa 

There is a little maiden — 
Who is she? Do you know? 

Who always has a welcome, 
Wherever she may go. 

Her face is like the May time; 

Her voice is like the bird's; 
The sweetest of all music 

Is in her pleasant words. 

Each spot she makes the brighter, 

As if she were the sun; 
And she is sought and cherished, 

And loved by every one; 

By old folks and by children, 

By lofty and by low: 
Who is this little maiden? 

Does anybody know? 
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Tou surely must have met her; 

You certainly can guess; 
What! Must I introduce her? 

Her name is Cheerfulness. 



WORD STUDY. 



What words rhyme in the above lesson ? 

How many letters in sought ? How many sounds ? 

How many letters in guess ? How many sounds ? 

Tell from what shorter word each of the following was 
made : sweetest, brighter, surely, certainly. 

From what two words was each of the following made: 
anybody, wherever, whenever, sunbeams, sunrise, breakfast ? 



fate 


lttck 


thtef 


Ought 


sMre 


pftrse 


thteveg 


agreed' 


pith 


pray 


theft 


troii'ble 



XXXVIII. THE PURSE OF GOLD. 

Two men set off to walk from one city 
to another. It was agreed that they would 
share the same fate, come what might. 

All went well for a time. Then one of 
them saw a purse of gold in the path. 
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" Ha ! " said he, "I am in luck's way. 
See, I have found a purse of gold! I will 
buy a horse and ride the rest of the way." 

"My friend," said the other man, "when 
we set out we agreed to share the same luck, 
be it good or bad. So you ought to say « we ' 
have found a purse of gold, not 'I.'" 

"You may think just as you please. I 
found the gold, and I shall keep it." 

Just then they heard a cry of "Stop 
thief! Stop thief!" 

" Come, let us hide," said the man who 
had the purse. "If the men find us with 
the gold, they will take us for thieves, and 
we shall get into trouble." 

"How now?" said his friend. "You said 
1 1 ' when you found the purse ; so pray let it 
be ' I ' as long as there is fear of theft." 





SOUNDS OF n AND g. 




Ink 


twln'kle cage 


ggn'tle 


think 


I6n'g6r strange 


plg'edn 


drink 


str6n'g6r large 


rggl ment 
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ray§ 


thoge waking 


tftrn'Ing 


heat 


dl rgct'iy beaming 

XXXIX. THE SUN. 
IN THE MORNING. 


eilr'talng 



When we wake in the morning, we see the 
light of a new day. Where does the light 
come from? 

We look to the east. There we may see 
the bright and beaming sun. Light comes 
to us from the far away sun. His beams 
bring us heat, too. 

The great sun has come to wake us. He 
has come to wake the birds in the trees, 
the beasts in the fields, and the flowers in 
the garden. 

All look up and say " Good morning, great 
sun ! Welcome to you ! We need your light 
and heat." 

All the day the sun will shine. Dark 
clouds, like curtains in the sky, may cover 
his face, but we know the sun is shining 
there. 
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IN THE EVENING. 

We look to the west. In the evening we 
may see the great sun shining there. 

The sun seems to have gone across the sky 
from east to west. Soon he will be lost to our 
sight, as he seems to go down in the west. 

But the sun will not go down. It is 
our earth that will turn the part on which 
we live away from the sun. Then we say it 
is night. 

IN THE NIGHT. 

All through our night the sun will be 
shining on some other part of the earth. 
Then the people of those lands will welcome 
his bright rays. 

When we are going to sleep, they will 
be waking. When we are at rest, they will 
be busy at work. Then when we are waking 
up, they will be going to bed. 

Our earth is ever turning like a great 
ball. Eound and round it goes. Day and 
night the sun is sending his rays of heat 
and light down to earth. 
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Onr earth turns round once every twenty* 
four hours. So we say twenty-four hours 
make a day. 

At noon to-day we may see the sun by 
looking directly south. It will be just 
twenty-four hours before we can see the 
sun again by looking in the same direction. 

And so day after day and night after 
night, the sun is ever shining and the earth 
is ever turning. 



STUDY AND ANSWER. 

What day of the week is this ? 

Name and spell the days of the week. 

What time is it now ? How do you know ? 

How long before or after noon is it ? 

How many hours make a full day and night ? 

Which is the longer now, the day or night ? 

At what time of the year are the days longest? When 
are the days warmest? 

At what time of the year are the days shortest ? When 
are the days coldest? 

Where does the sun seem to rise ? Where does it seem to 
set? 

We do not see the sun at night, — ^rhere is it, and what is 
it doing ? 
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hark tune changed mSn'tel 

pout whole learned piiz'zled 

XL WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS. 

What does the clock say, loud and clear, 

Upon the mantel high? 
Hark! only two wee words 1 hear, 

While snug in bed am I. 

The whole day long it sang "tick, tock! H 
Now it has changed its tune, this clock. 

" You're good ! you're good ! " it seems to say, 
When I have been quite good all day. 

What does the clock say, loud and clear, 
When lips have learned to pout? 

How it should know I'm bad is queer, 
I'm puzzled to find out. 

And yet when all the house is still, 

A voice the whole room seems to fill. 

"You're bad! you're bad!" I hear it say, 
Who told it I was bad all day? 
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rOad 


vara 


pylled 


wrapped (t) 


fail 


eloak 


tilrned 


& gree' 


prpve 


blast 


prgved 


tinf&s'fen 



XLI. THE WIND AND SUN. 

One day the Wind and the Sun came to 
high words as to which was the stronger. 

"I am the stronger," said the Wind. 
" See how I can send the black clouds flying 
through the sky." 

" No doubt you are very strong," was the 
Sun's gentle reply, "but how can you prove 
that you are stronger than I?" 

"I can soon prove that," said the Wind. 
" You see that man walking along the road ? 
Let us agree that he is the stronger who can 
make the man take off his cloak." 

"Agreed!" said the Sun. "You try 
first." 

So the Wind blew a fierce blast. It blew 
harder and harder ; but the man only turned 
his back to the Wind and wrapped his cloak 
more closely around him. 
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In vain the noisy Wind tried to blow the 
man's cloak off. Then the Wind said to the 
Sun, "It is your turn to try now." 

So the Sun sent some gentle rays down 
upon the man. Soon he became so warm 
that he was glad to unfasten his cloak. 

By and by he became so warm that he 
pulled off his cloak and hung it on his arm. 

Thus the gentle Sun proved that he was 
stronger than the noisy Wind. Gentle ways 
often win when rough ones fail. 



shone tu'llp fastened mysglf 

dried lil'y hastened biit'tgrfly 

tired b$ hind' brother but' t6r flieg 

chased (t) dan§ed (t) w5n't = will not 

XLII. THE THREE BUTTERFLIES. 

Three butterflies, a white one, a red one, 
and a yellow one, were once playing in the 
sunshine. They danced now on this flower, 
now on that. It was so gay and pleasant 
among the flowers, they were not tired. 
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But* while they were so merrily playing, 
the rain fell and made them wet. Then they 
flew away home; but the door was fastened, 
and they could not get in. 

So they went to the Tulip, with her red 
and yellow stripes. They said, " Tulip, will 
you kindly open your flower a little so that 
we may slip in out of the rain?" 

The Tulip said, "I will open to the red 
butterfly and the yellow one ; they may come 
in, but I won't let the white one come in." 

Then both the red butterfly and the yellow 
one said, " If you won't let our white brother 
in, we won't come either, thank you." 

Now it rained harder and harder, and they 
flew away to the Lily. "Good Lily," said 
they, "will you kindly open your flower a 
little, and let us slip in out of the rain?" 

Then the Lily said, "I shall be glad to 
let in the white one, for he looks like my- 
self; but I won't let in the other two." 

The white butterfly said, "If you won't 
let in my two brothers, then I will not come 
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in; I can not think of coming in without 
them." And so they all flew away together. 

Now the Sun, behind the clouds, had 
heard how true the butterflies were to one 
another. So he chased away the clouds and 
rain, shone out bright, and dried the wings 
of the three butterflies. 

They danced again over the flowers, and 
played till it was evening. Then they has- 
tened away home ; the door was open ; in 
they flew, and went to bed. 





PHONIC REVIEW- 




Give the sound of oo in b55t 






Sound of 66 = sound of Q ss y. 




e55 


roost prove 


role 


£551 


broom mgve 


true 


toOl 


seAool «ohpm 


fr»ft 



Give the sound of oo in fdftt. 

Sound of (56 = sound of o = 9. 

look wool toGk fyiK 

shdftk go5d§ wolf pyil 

brook hood§ wolveg push 
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leap 


slx'ty 


r$ vftlve' 


%u 'tfinm 


lgngth 


s8c'6nd§ 


r8 vSlves' 


chang'eg 


while 


sea' son 


a round' 


slow'ly 



XLIII. WHAT MAKES A YEAR? 

"Sixty seconds make a minute. 
Sixty minutes make an hour. 
Twenty-four hours make a day. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days make a year. 
But leap year comes one year in four, 
And gives to that year one day more." 

You know that our earth is always turn- 
ing round like a great top, and that is why 
we have day and night. 

A boy's top may revolve many times in a 
minute, but twenty-four hours are needed for 
our earth to, turn once. 

While our earth revolves like a top, it 
is at the same time moving around the sun. 
Our earth needs just one year to revolve once 
ttround the sun. 

As the earth revolves around the sun, 
the days and nights slowly change their 
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length. Then, too, there are changes in 
heat and cold. 

At one season of the year the days are 
long and warm. At another season the 
days are short and cold. 

Do you know the names of the seasons? 
How do you tell spring from autumn, or 
winter from summer? 



touch 


wheat 


br6ath 


e&t'tle 


skip 


heaps 


sprgadg 


tr&v'glg 


pliims 


shade 


mgad'ftwg 


blftn'ket 


cool 


grapes 


bgr'rifeg 


httm'ming 



XLIV. THE GAME OF THE SEASONS. 

Here comes a merry little maiden. Her 
step is quick; her face is bright. 

When her feet touch the ice in the brooks 
and the snow in the fields, they melt away. 

She calls to the buds, and they wake 
from a long sleep. Soon the flowers peep 
up from the ground, and the trees put on 
their coats of green. 



The lambs skip 
about this merry 
maiden. The birds sing 
their sweetest songs to 
welcome her. 

Have you seen this 
little maiden ? Does anybody know her ? 
n. 
Here, from the south, comes another fair 
maiden. The butterflies dance before her. 
The busy bees are humming about her. 

Often the road which she travels is dry 
and dusty. The cattle and the sheep lie in 
the cool shade of the trees. 

As she passes by, the 

farmers are making hay 

in the meadows, and 

the fields of oats and 

wheat are turning 

golden. 

Who is this maiden who bears in her 

hands ripe berries and golden grain? Do 

you know her? 



Who is this with his 

basket of ripe fruits? 

He brings apples, and 

grapes, and plums — 

good fruit for every one. 

As he passes through 

the woods, the leaves turn red, or brown, or 

yellow. The squirrels hear the nuts falling, 

and hasten to store them away. 

While he is with us, the days grow 

shorter and the nights grow longer. 

This Season with his fruits and nuts 

and ripe corn has two names. Do you 

know them? 

rv. 

Here comes some one from the north. 
His head is white with frost, his breath is 
cold. 

As he passes through the forests, he piles 
the leaves in heaps. He spreads a blanket 
of snow over the fields, and drives the 
sheep and cattle into the barns. 



His cold breath 
covers the brooks and 
ponds with ice. He 
hears the jingle of the 
sleigh bells. 

He nips the cheeks 
of the boys and girls at play on the ice, 
but that only makes them laugh ; they all 
say they are glad to see him. 

Can you guess his name? When he goes 
away, what Season will come to take his 
place ? 

SEAT WORK. 

Copy and learn the nameB of the monthB in their order : — 

1. January. 5. May. 9. September, 

2. February. 6. June. 10. October. 

3. March. 7. July. 11. November. 

4. April. 8. August. 12. December, 

" Thirty days have September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Save February, which alone 
Has twenty-eight, but one day more 
We add to it one year in four." 



birth f&ir'f t&f'fy w$n'd6rcd 

pgarlg ru'Meg pftllte' gxgeed'Ingl^ 

dS mand' s8arched (t) you've = you have 

XLV. MOTHER RED-CAP. 

Two dear little children 

Once wandered away 
Far into the world, 

One fine Summer's day. 
They searched for a fairy 

Who lived in a wood, 
And who, every one knew, 

Was exceedingly good. 



"We'll ask for," they said, 

As they walked hand in hand, 
"The very best thing 

To be had in the land. 
We'll be very polite, 

And say, 'please, would you mind?' 
And dear Mother Red-Cap 

Is sure to be kind." 
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They found Mother Red-Gap 

And made their demand, 
For the very best things 

To be had in the land. 
"My dears," said the fairy, 

"From the day of your birth, 
You've had the best things 

To be found on the earth." 

"The very best things 

For all little girls, 
Better than taflfy, 

Or rubies, or pearls, 
The best things of all, 

All others above, 
Are your home, and your mother, 

And dear mother's love." 



PHONIC REVIEW. 

8otmd of e in h«r = sound of I In sir. 

t8rm p8arl rlv r 8r first 

pSrch Warn loud'Sr dirt 

hSrd search bet't8r third 

Sarly garth snm'mSr birth 
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rich 


frgsh 


fourths 


sSa'side 


wide 


salt 


b6d'*e§ ' 


o'ceans 


lakes 


ships 


wither 


sfir'f&ge 


thirst 


sailed 


pr8 diige' 


tdss'mg 



XLVI. LAND AND -WATER. 

As I came to school I walked on the 
ground. Our schoolhouse is built on the 
ground. 

The trees in the yard have their roots in the 
ground. The grass in the meadows and the 
grains in the fields all grow out of the ground. 

And so the fruits and grains that we eat, 
and many other things that we need, come 
from the ground. 

But to produce the fruits, flowers, and 
grains, we must have more than the rich 
ground or land in which they grow. One 
other thing that we must have is sunshine. 

But good seed, rich land, and warm 
sunshine, together, would not produce a 
flower or an ear of corn. Something more 
is needed. Can you think what it is? 
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It is water. Without water all plants soon 
wither and die. Without water all animals 
soon die of thirst. 

Land and water make the surface of our 
earth. Have you ever seen a large body of 
water? What was it called? 



me 

of 

water are so 

wide that we can not see across them. These 

very large bodies of water are called lakes, 

seas, or oceans. 

Have you ever been at the seaside? Did 
the waves roll up on the sand? Did you 
taste the water of the sea? It does not taste 
like the water from a spring or brook. 



Spring water is fresh and good to drink. 
Sea water is salt and not fit to drink. 

If you follow a brook, it may lead you to 
a river. Rivers flow into lakes or oceans. 

Did you read about Mary and the Brook ? 
Where do you think the brook " was running 
away ? " 

Great ships sail on the oceans. They 
go far, far away to the lands on the other 
side of our earth. 

Men have sailed around the earth in 
ships, so we know that it must be round. 
It is round like a great ball. 

The ocean is wide and deep. Its blue 
waters are never still, but they are rolling 
and tossing all the time. 

Three fourths of the earth's surface are 
water, and one fourth is land. 



ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS. 

What are very large bodies of water called ? 
Name some of the things that live in the water. 
What kind of water is found in seas and oceans ? What 
kind in brooks and rivers ? . 
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st5le 


stttck 


tip s«t' 


^l'lftr 


dish 


br&ught 


bSeame' 


pan'eSkes 


mgss 


sneaked (t) 


rS plied' 


awk'w&rd 


lame 


iip5n' 


fid vlge' 


satisfied 


XLVII. 


THE GREEDY 


'WOLF AND 
L 


THE FOX. 



Once upon a time a wolf made friends 
with a fox. The wolf was larger and stronger 
than the fox, and in time he became a very 
hard master. 

One day they were both going through a 
wood. The wolf said, "Red fox, find me 
something to eat or I will eat you." 

" Well," replied the fox, " I know a farm- 
yard in which there are two young lambs. 
If you like I will fetch you one." 

So the fox stole a lamb and brought it 
to the wolf. The wolf soon ate up the lamb, 
but he was not satisfied. 

The wolf began to long so much for the 
other lamb that he went to steal it himself. 
But he was so awkward that the mother of 
the lamb saw him, and began to bleat and cry. 
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The farmer heard the noise and came 
running out He saw the wolf and beat 
him so that he ran off, 

"You have led me into a pretty mess/' 
said the wolf to the fox, "I went to get 
the other lamb and the farmer has nearly 
killed me." 

"Why are you so greedy, then?" replied 

the fox. 

u 

On another day they were out in a field. 
The wolf said, "Red fox, if you don't get 
me something to eat, I will eat you." 

"I can get you some pancakes, if you 
wish. I know a kitchen where the wife is 
frying them now." 

So they went together. The fox sneaked 
into the house, and at last found the dish 
of pancakes. He carried off six cakes and 
brought them to the wolf. 

" Now you have something to eat," said the 
fox, and went away to find his own dinner. 

The wolf soon ate the pancakes, and said 
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to himself, "These cakes taste so good, 1 
must have some more." 

So he went into the kitchen. While get- 
ting the cakes he upset the dish and broke 
it in pieces. 

The wife heard the noise and came running 
into the kitchen. When she saw the wolf 
she called for help. They all fell on the wolf 
and beat him with sticks, so that when he 
came back to the fox he had two lame legs. 

"How could you play me such a trick?" 
he said. "They nearly caught me, and I 
have had a sound beating." 

" Well, then," replied the fox, " you should 

not be so greedy." 

m. 

On a certain other day, the fox and wolf 
were out together. The wolf was very tired 
and he said, "Find me something to eat, 
or I will eat you, red fox." 

The fox replied, "I know a cellar that 
has a large tub of meat in it. I can get 
you some of it." 
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" No," said the wolf, " I will go with you 
this time. You shall help me, if I can not 
run away fast enough." 

" Very well ; I shall be glad to have 
you come." 

They found the meat in the cellar, and 
the wolf made himself quite at home. 
"There will be time to stop eating when I 
hear a sound," he said. 

The fox ate some meat, but he kept look- 
ing around now and then. Often he tried 
the hole through which they had come, to 
see if he could slip through it. 

"Friend fox," said the wolf, "why are 
you jumping and running about so much?" 

"I must see if any one is coming," was 
the cunning reply, "I advise you not to 
eat too much." 

" I am not going away from here until 
I have all I can eat," said the wolf. 

Just then, who should come into the 
cellar but the farmer; he had heard the fox 
jumping around. 
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The fox made a spring and was through 
the hole and away. The wolf tried to follow 
him, but he had eaten so much that he stuck 
fast in the hole. 

It was then and there that the greedy 
wolf met his death at the hands of the farmer, 
while the sly fox ran to his den, full of joy. 
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XLVIII. THE ARABS IN THE DESERT. 

In some countries there are great sandy 
plains. On them there are no green trees 
and no fields of grain. 

These plains are called deserts. When a 
strong wind blows over them, the air is 
filled with sand and dust. 

Some deserts are so wide that it takes 
many days to travel across them. 

There are no clouds in the sky above them, 
and all day the sun shines clear and hot. 

Far away, across the ocean, to the east 
and a little south of our country lies Arabia. 
The Arabs live there. 

For the most part, Arabia is a land of 
deserts. Some of the valleys produce fine 
fruits and grains; but the valleys are few 
and far between. 



The Arabs are proud of their horses; 
they think them the best and most beautiful 
in the world. The Arab loves his horse, and 
takes the best of care of him. 



Have you ever seen a camel? He is a 
queer-looking animal. He is taller than a 
big horse. His legs are long and his feet 
are wide. Some camels" have one hump on 
their backs, and some have two. 

Though a camel looks awkward, he can 
travel fast and far; and he is so strong that 
he can carry a heavy load. 

The camel is gentle. He kneels to have 
the load put on his back. He can go a long 
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way without water, and that is why he is so 
useful to the Arab in his desert home. 

He drinks a great deal of water at one 
time; then he can travel for days over the 
hot and sandy desert. 

The camel is covered with fine hair. 
Sometimes the hair is cut off and made into 
clothing. 

Camels give milk for their masters to 
drink, and are useful to them in many ways. 
So it is not strange that, next to his horses, 
the Arab loves his camels. 

When ships sail over the ocean, they 
carry all that is needed by the people on 
them. The camel does the same for those 
who cross the desert, so he has been called 
"The Ship of the Desert." 



SEAT WORK. 



The sound of s in has is like the sound of z in lazy. 
Copy all the words in this lesson in which a has the sound 
of z. Mark s to indicate the sound of z. 
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XLIX. TWO FAIRIEa 

I know where the Fairies dwell : 
Down in a dark, green, shady dell 

Where the daisies bloom, and the soft winds 
swell ; 
There is where the Fairies dwell. 

I know where the Fairies go : 

Into the heart of the long ago, 
Into the depth of the valleys low ; 

There is where the Fairies go. 

I know what the Fairies sing, 

Making the fields and woodlands ring : 

" Somewhere there's always spring" ; 
That is what the Fairies sing. 

I know what the Fairies do : 

They bring sweet gifts to lives so true, 
They brighten the smile in sad hearts, too ; 

That is what the Fairies do. 
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I know whom the Fairies love 

As up and down the land they rove : 

His children below, and the Father above ; 
These are they whom the Fairies love. 

I know the names of these Fairies, too : 
"Love" and "Work" are their names so 
true, 

And they'll come to you, and you, and you, 
If you love and seek these Fairies two. 



s6n cd&k street ti'ny Char'lfe 

path woke drifts Sf'ftge sh6v'el 

piled blown threw siipp5§e' sh6v'elfyl 

L. LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

When Charlie woke up one winter morning 
and looked from the window, he saw the 
ground all covered with snow. The wind 
had blown it and piled it up in great drifts 
against the fence and the trees. 

Charlie's little sister May said that it 
looked just like hills and valleys. 

At the side of the house nearest the 
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kitchen the snow was piled higher than 
Charlie's head. Mamma said she did not 
know how the cook could get through to 
bring in the breakfast. 

" There must be a path cleared through this 
snow," said papa. " I would do it myself if 
I had time, but I must be at my office early 
this morning.' ' Then he looked at Charlie. 
" Do you think you could do it, my son? " 

"I, papa! Why, it is higher than my 
head ! How could a little boy like me cut a 
path through that deep snow?" 

"How? Why, by doing it little by little. 
Suppose you try ; and I shall find a nice path 
cleared when I come home to dinner." 

Charlie got his snow shovel and set to 
work. He threw up first one shovelful, and 
then another ; but it was slow work, and he 
won became tired. 

"I don't think I can do it, mamma," he 
said. "A shovelful is so very little, and 
there is such a great heap of snow to be 
cleared away." 



"Little by little, Charlie," said his mamma. 
- ■ That snow fell in tiny bits, flake by flake, 
but you see what a great pile it has made." 

"Yes, mamma; and if I throw it away 
shovelful by shovelful, it will all be gone at 
last. So I will keep on trying." 

Charlie worked hard, and after a while he 
had a walk cleared up to the kitchen door. 
It looked like a little street. 

When his papa came home to dinner, he 
was very much pleased to see what his little 
boy had done. Next day he brought home 
a fine blue sled for Charlie. 
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LI. THE THREE BEARS. 

A long time ago there were three bears, 
who lived together in a house of their own in 
the woods: one was a great huge bear, one 
was a middle-sized bear, and one was a little 
wee bear. 

Each bear had a bowl for his milk and 
honey, — a great huge bowl for the great 
huge bear, a middle-sized bowl for the middle- 
sized bear, and a little wee bowl for the little 
wee bear. And each bear had his own chair 
to sit on, and his own bed to sleep in. 

One morning, after they had boiled the 
milk and honey for their breakfast, and 
poured it into their bowls, they went into the 
woods to take a walk while it was cooling. 

A few minutes after they had gone, a little 
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girl, named Golden Hair, came to the house. 
She looked in at the window, then she peeped 
in at the keyhole. As Golden Hair saw no 
one in the house, she lifted the latch and 
walked in. 

She looked about in the house, and was 
well pleased when she^ saw the milk and 
honey in the bowls. If she had been a good 
child, she would not have touched it, but 
would have waited until the bears came 
home. 

But little Golden Hair did not wait. She 
first tasted the milk and honey of the great 
huge bear, and that was too hot for her. 
Then she tasted the milk and honey of the 
middle-sized bear, and that was too cold for 
her. Then she tasted the milk and honey of 
the little wee bear, and that was neither too 
hot nor too cold, but just what she liked. 

She took the bowl in her hand and sat in 
the chair of the great huge bear, but that was 
too hard for her. Then she sat down in the 
chair of the middle-sized bear, but that was 
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too soft for her. So she thought she would 
try the chair of the little wee bear, and that 
was neither too hard nor too soft, but just 
what she liked. 

Then she sat down to eat the bowl of 
milk and honey which she held in her hand ; 
but before she had quite finished the milk 
and honey, the chair broke and let her fall, 
bowl and all. 

After this, little Golden Hair went up- 
stairs, where she saw three beds. First she 
lay down upon the bed of the great huge 
bear, but that was too high at the head for 
her. Then she lay down upon the bed of 
the middle-sized bear, and that was too high 
at the foot for her. 

At last she lay down upon the bed of the 
little wee bear, and that was just what she 
liked; so she fell fast asleep just as the 
three bears came home. 

Now little Golden Hair had left the spoon 
of the great huge bear standing in his bowl 
of milk and honey. 
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" SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY MILK 
AND HONEY/ 7 said the great huge bear in 
his great huge voice. 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN AT MY MILK AND 

HONEY," said the middle-sized bear in a 
middle voice. 

When the little wee bear looked for his 
bowl, he saw it on the floor, and cried out 
in his little wee voice, « somebody has been at 

MY MILK AND HONEY, AND HAS EATEN IT ALL UP. W 

Now the three bears knew that some one 
must have come into their house while they 
were away, and they began to look about 
them. Little Golden Hair had not put the 
cushion straight when she arose from the 
chair of the great huge bear. 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN 
MY CHAIR," said the great huge bear in a 
very loud voice. 

"SOMEBODY «HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 

CHAIR," said the middle-sized bear in a 
middle voice. 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR, AND 

has broken it down," said the little wee bear. 
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The three bears now felt sure that there 
was some one in the house, and they went 
upstairs to search further. 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING ON 
MY BED/ 7 said the great huge bear; for 
little Golden Hair had tumbled the bed and 
left the pillow out of its place. 

« SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING ON MY BED, 

TOO," said the middle-sized bear. 

"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN LYING ON MY BED, AND 

here she is," said the little wee bear with 
his little wee voice. 

Golden Hair had not been roused from 
ner sleep 'by the voices of the great huge bear 
and the middle-sized bear; but the little wee 
bear was so near to her and his voice was so 
sharp that it awoke her at once. 

When she saw the three bears in the 
room, she was very much frightened. She 
jumped up and ran to the window, which 
was open. She sprang through it, ran away 
into the woods as fast as her legs could carry 
her, and never went there again. 
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LII. STARS AND DAISIES 

The stars are tiny daisies high, 
Opening and shutting in the sky; 
While daisies are the stars below, 
Twinkling and sparkling as they grow. 

The star-buds blossom in the night, 
And love the moon's calm, tender light; 
But daisies bloom out in the day, 
And watch the strong sun on his way. 

— Sblectk©. 



At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white, 
That dot the meadow of the Night. 

And often while Fm dreaming so, 
Across the sky the Moon will go; 
She is a lady, sweet and fair, 
Who comes to gather daisies there. 



Ill 

For, when at morning I arise, 

There's not a star left in the skies; 

She's picked them all and dropped them 

down 
Into the meadows of the town. 

—Frank Dbmfstrr Shebmajt. 
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LIII. WHAT ARE SUNBEAMS? 

The merry little sunbeams 

Are flitting here and there; 
The joyous little sunbeams 

Are dancing everywhere, — 
Coming with the morning light, 

They chase away the gloomy night. 

Kind words are like sunbeams, 

That sparkle as they fall; 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 

A light of joy to all, — 
In sorrow's eye they dry the tear, 

And bring the fainting heart good cheer. 
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LIV. WHEAT-STALK'S STORY. 

My name is Wheat- 
Stalk. Year after year 
and for thousands of 
years, the farmers have 
been caring for our fam- 
ily, and we have been 
helping them. 
Every year the farmer plows the ground 
and sows the seed. Each seed sends down 
tiny roots into the moist earth, and in a 
few days it sends up slender, grass-like 
blades into the air. 

The air, the rain, and the sunshine all 

help the young wheat-plants to grow. By 

and by the ground is covered with a coat of 

green. How beautiful the fields look then ! 

In some countries the wheat-plants take a 
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long sleep under a blanket of snow. When 
the snow is gone, the plants wake up and 
begin to grow again. 

For a time wheat-plants are very modest, 
and they are content to lie on the ground. 
A little later they stretch up their heads 
three or four feet high and then they are 
Wheat-Stalks. 

At first we were a deep green. As the soft 
winds blew over the fields, we bowed to our 
neighbors, and the great field looked like a 
lake of green. 

By and by the green changed to golden, 
and then, when the wind blew, our waving 
heads looked like a golden sea. When I 
looked about, I saw so many of my brothers 
that I could not count them all. Their heads 
were not empty. No ! No ! 

Every true Wheat-Stalk carries a load of 
grain for his master. Each grain is rolled 
up neatly in a little blanket. 

It is all very strange, and I don't know 
how it came about. I do know that all the 



grains are just like the ones which the fanner 
put in the ground some months ago. 

One morning I heard a great noise. I 
looked about, and I saw the farmer with his 
team of horses and a great machine. As 



they moved around the field my neighbors 
were cut down and tied in sheaves. 

At last it came our turn. My brothers 
and I now find ourselves tied in great sheaves 
and left standing in the field. 

What will happen next ? I am sure I 
cannot tell. I only know that every Wheat- 
Stalk has done his best, and each has some 
ripe grain for the farmer. 
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LV. -WHAT IS IT? 

There is a plant you often see 

In gardens and in fields ; 
The stalk is straight, its leaves are long, 

And precious fruit it yields. 

The fruit, when young, is soft and whits. 
And closely wrapped in green, 

And tassels hang from every ear, 
Which children love to glean. 

But when the tassels fade away, 

The fruit is ripe and old ; 
It peeps from out the wrapping dry, 

Like beads of yellow gold. 

The fruit when young we boil and roast 
When old, we grind it well ; 

Now, think of all the plants you know, 
And try its name to telh 
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LVI. SOME USEFUL GRAINS. 

If you have read the story told by Wheat- 
Stalk, you know how the sheaves of wheat 
were left standing in the field. They were 
not left there long. 

Soon the sheaves were taken to a thrashing 
machine. This machine seized each sheaf, 
and beat the grains of wheat out of the heads. 

What a noise it made! The straw and 
chaff were rolled up into a great stack, while 
a steady stream of golden grain came pouring 
into the sacks. 

The sacks were hauled away by the farmer, 
and at last the wheat found its way to a mill. 
In the mill it was made into flour. 

Of course every one knows how fine and 
white the flour is. Did you ever think how 
many good things are made of wheat flour? 



Wheat is a very useful grain, and oats, 
barley, and rye are useful, too. All these 
grow out in the fields ; when the plants are 
young, they all look very much alike. As 
they grow older, it is easy to tell one from 
the other. 



Rice is another useful grain. It grows 
only in warm or hot countries. Rice is the 
chief food of many millions of people. 



NATURE STUDY. 

Compare heads of wheat, barley, rye, and oats. Which 
grows on the longest stalk 1 

Compare grains of wheat, barley, rye, oats, and corn. 
Which is the shortest? Which is the longest? 

Tell for what each of these grains is used. 
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LVII, LION'S STORY. 

I am a big black dog. My name is Lion. 
I live in a very nice home, and all the family 
seem fond of me. 

I am fond of them, too, but best of all I 
love my little Alice. She is a dear little girl, 
and it was because of her being here that her 
father brought me to this beautiful home. 

Let me tell you something about myself. 
The first that I remember was when I was a 
little fellow and lived with my mother and 
my little brothers and sisters. 

What good times we little ones had to- 
gether! We liked to run races and tumble 
over one another. My mother would sit and 
watch us and look as if she were very proud 
of us. 
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One day I missed one of my brothers. 
Then a little sister was gone, and I thought 
my mother seemed to be unhappy. Then 
one morning, as I awoke from a nap, I heard 
people talking. I looked up and found that 
they were watching me. I felt pretty lively 
after my nap, and I scampered about so fast 
that it made them laugh. 

At last I heard some one say, "I think 
I must have that little fellow ! " Then I was 
lifted from the floor and soon found myself 
in a little basket. 

I was afraid, and began to cry loud for 
my dear mother, but it was of no use. 
Though still very unhappy, I soon saw that 
no one intended to harm me. 

I don't know where I went while in that 
basket, but when the cover was lifted I found 
myself in a strange place. A kind man took 
me in his hands. I did not want to run and 
play then, for I could not see my mother, and 
I was very much afraid. 

At last I felt a little hand that pulled 
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my hair pretty hard. I did not like that, 
but I heard a voice say, " Be careful, Baby ; 
very careful ! " I looked to see who Baby 
was, and there for the first time I saw my 
little Alice. 

I loved her right away, and I was always 
glad to be with her. Sometimes she would 
hurt me a little, but I did not care, for I 
knew she did not mean to be unkind. 

I have lived here now for a long time, 
and Alice is five years old. I always go 
with her when she plays out of doors, and 
I take good care of her. 

One day I heard her cry. I ran to her 
quickly and found some naughty boys teasing 
her. I looked at them, but, as they did not 
notice me at all, I found that I must speak 
to them. 

I gave only one bark and a little growl, 
and they went right away. Then Alice put 
her little arms around my neck and said, 
"Good Lion, I love you dearly!" and that 
made me very happy. 



One afternoon, while playing in the grove 
near our house, my little Alice fell from 
a tree. I went to her and tried to make 
her get up. As she neither moved nor spoke 
to me, I saw that I must get some one to 
help her. 

I barked very loud. No one came. I 
did not want to leave her, and I did not know 
what to do. At last I saw my master walk- 
ing down the road. I ran to him ; I jumped 
up and down, and then I ran back. 

I waited, but still no one came. I barked 
louder; then I ran again to my master. At 
last he turned and followed me. 

When he saw Alice, he took her in his 
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arms and carried her home. I followed them 
to the house, and little Alice did not come 
out of doors again for a long time. Every 
one patted me and seemed to be more fond 
of me than ever. 

One day I heard my master say, " Oh, no ! 
we cannot part with Lion. When our little 
girl fell from the tree, Lion saved her life. 
No money in the world can buy our good, 
faithful Lion ! " 

So here I am still in this beautiful home, 
and here I expect to spend the rest of my 
life. 



THE GOLDEN RULE. 

"Do to others as you would 
That they should do to you," — 
This is the golden rule. 

"To do to others as I would, 

That they should do to me," 

Will make me honest, kind, and good, 

As every one should be. 
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I.VIII. OCTOBER'S PARTY. 

October gave a party — 

The leaves by hundreds came — 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 

And leaves by every name; 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 

And everything was grand: 
Miss Weather led the dancing; 

Professor Wind, the band. 

The Chestnuts came in yellow, 

The Oaks in crimson dressed; 
The lovely Misses Maple 

In scarlet looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners, 

And gayly fluttered by; 
The sight was like a rainbow 

New-fallen from the sky, 
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Then in the shady hollows, 

At hide-and-seek they played; 
The party closed at sundown, 

But everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder; 

They flew along the ground, — 
And then the party ended, 

As they balanced, "All around." 

—From Sonq Storiks fob Lutlji Peofls. 
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UX. THE WOUNDED BIRD. 

Once upon a time, a little boy was sitting 
in a big armchair watching a little bird in 
a cage. The bird began to talk. 

"I am a poor little bird," it said. "Not 
long ago I was flying about in the woods 
as happy as the day was long, but now I 
feel sad and lonely. 

" Let me tell you how I came to be here. 
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One day one of my wings was hurt. A boy 
who was going home from school saw me 
lying on the ground, and he jumped a vrer the 

* 

fence and soon got hold of me. 

"I tried to get away, but with my 
wounded wing I could not fly. The boy took 
me home with him and put me into this 
cage, so here I am. 

" I dare say he does not mean to be un- 
kind, but I wonder how he would like to be 
shut up and never let out to play with other 
little boys. 

"When I was living in the woods, I had 
a merry life among the trees, and I had 
friends, too, as merry as myself. 

" Oh, it was a pleasant life I There were 
plenty of berries on the bushes, and we had 
everything that birds could wish to make 
us happy. 

" There was a spring of clear water in the 
woods where we went to drink. Often you 
might have seen a number of us there at 
one time sipping the water and taking a bath. 
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"Oh, how I wish that some one would 
tell the little boy to let me go back to my 
old home in the woods ! " 

The little boy had fallen asleep and had 
been dreaming. He thought he heard the 
bird saying all this, but it was only a dream. 

When he awoke,' he looked about with hut- 
prise, and there he saw the little bird, sit- 
ting sad and lonely as before. 

What do you think he said? "Well," he 
said, "though I have been only dreaming, 
still my dream has put a good thought into 
my mind. 

"I shall wait till the wing is well, and 
then set the little bird free." And so ho 
did ; and he felt all the happier for what ho 
had done. 

PHONIO REVIEW. 

Spell these words by sound (sound of wh =» hw): 

when wheat whip wharf 

which while where whis'per 

shape sheaf flesh finish 

shone shoot thrush fool'ish 
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toes plumes elo'ver far'ther 

shoot plum'Sge SlM'fa indeed' 

ragged Ss'trfch Arizo'na different 

poundg feath'erg Africa 6r'naments 

LX. A BIRD FARM. 

Every one knows about the many useful 
grains that grow on farms. Then, too, there 
are the fruits in the orchard, and the horses, 
cattle, and sheep in the fields. 

Indeed, there are so many different things 
found on farms that we cannot stop to name 
them all. I will tell you about one queer 
farm in Arizona. 

On this farm alfalfa is raised. Alfalfa is 
a plant somewhat like clover. Cattle and 
horses are fond of it when it is green, and 
they like it, also, when made into hay. 

But on this farm the cattle and horses do 
not eat the alfalfa. What do you think is 
done with it? Well, birds eat it. 

On the next page you will see the picture 
of two eggs. One is a hen's egg and the 



other is an ostrich 

egg. An ostrich egg 

weighs about four 

pounds, or quite as 

much as twenty 

hen's eggs. 

An ostrich is a very large bird. Just 

think of a bird that is seven feet tall, and 

that weighs four hundred pounds I 

What a queer-looking bird an ostrich isl 
It cannot fly ; it cannot sing ; but you should 
see it run I It can run faster and farther 
than any race horse. 

On each of its feet it has one great toe and 
one small toe. Its legs and neck are long 
and bare. Its body is large and shaped 
much like that of a duck. Its head seems 
very small for so large an animal. ■ 

Indeed, the ostrich is an odd and awkward- 
looking bird. But there is one thing beau- 
tiful about it, — that is, its plumage. Its 
body and wings are covered with long, soft 
plumes and beautiful feathers. 



It is for these plumes and feathers that 
ostriches are raised on the farm in Arizona; 
it is for these that they are hunted in their 
far away homes in Africa. 

Ostriches are found in hot and dry coun- 
tries. In their wild state it is hard to get 
near them. Sometimes the hunter puts on 
the skin of an ostrich, and tries to get near 
enough to the wild birds to shoot them. 

On the ostrich farms, the full-grown birds 
are driven into a pen about once every eight 
months. Some of their beautiful feathers 
are then cut off or pulled out. In all the 
great cities of the world, ostrich plumes are 
sold for ornaments. 



edst elgrks wrlt'ten r&tl'rOod 

post reached (t) address' r&sh'Ing 

mail s&rt'Sd addr6ssed'(t)sta'ti6n 

thrown fold'e'd per' son nioun' tains 

stamp Gp'per oTflcgg en'vglSpe 

LXI. LETTERS AND THE POST OFFICE. 

Did you ever send a letter 
to some one who lives a long 
way from your home ? Did you 
ever think how wonderful it is 
that you can do this at a cost 
of only two cents? 

Millions of letters and mil- 
lions of papers and books are 
sent through the post office every day. 

When you have written a letter, it should 
be folded neatly and put into an envelope. 
Then you should write on the envelope the ad- 
dress of the person to whom the letter is to go. 
The address should always be written with 
care, so that it may be read easily by any one. 
When you have put a stamp on the upper 
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right-hand corner of the envelope, the letter 
is ready to be mailed. 

This is the way the address of one letter 
looked when the letter was mailed: 

3/s U/aJ^<4^ ^W^^, 




M 



If you live in a city, you may drop your 
letter into one of the letter boxes which 
stand at some street corners, or you may 
mail it at the post office. Every city and 
town of the country has its post office. 

In every post office the letters are sorted 
and put into mail bags. By and by the 
mail bags find their way to the railroad. 

On the railroads there are some cars that 
carry nothing but mail. As the trains roll 
along, the clerks are hard at work sorting the 
mail. As each station is reached, the mail 



for it is thrown off in bags, and away goes 
the train to the next station. 



All the day and all the night the mail 
trains are rushing along. Down the valleys 
and over the mountains they go. 

It is quite wonderful how quickly and 
surely the millions of letters and books and 
papers are carried to thousands of places all 
over our country. How many sharp eyes and 
busy hands are needed to do all this work ! 

Then, too, ships carry many letters to 
countries across the ocean. When the letters 
have crossed the sea, they are again sorted, 
and by and by they reach the persons to 
whom they are addressed. 
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111 D6n'&ld eSp'jf lSn'guftg* 

drew(dra) aside' blackboard birth'day 
draped (t) pieg'gg principal ygs'terd% 

LXII. LETTERS AT SCHOOL. 

One bright February morning, the boys 
and girls of the Maple Street School came 
dancing into the schoolroom. 

The afternoon before, Miss Merrill, their 
teacher, had told them that the first lesson 
in the morning would be a surprise. She 
said she had something for them to do which 
would please them very much. 

" What can it be ? " they asked. 

"It must be a language lesson," said 
Donald, "for the first lesson in the morn- 
ing is always a language lesson in our 
school." ,. v 

The principal of the Maple Street School 
had been ill for some weeks. The boys 
and girls had missed her very much, for 
they all loved her dearly. 

When school opened, Miss Merrill drew 
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aside the curtain, and they saw this letter 
written on the blackboard: 



ocnrus tkrA^e, tJLesm, asa^u/yv" 

tnxz£ 7MTU, 
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Here is a copy of the letter Donald wrote : 

00 ' " 

^-J£ . 

c/-rue, dsm<o~u^ cJ 7MA/U- dzzfa 

-ruz/iM, c^av-&L toTrud ' ■■v^UyCcCtyyi^z- 

On, 
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vain dawn Gra'cle mak'erg 

fSZks praise 16s' son tin no'ticed (t) 
Fd = I would they'll = they will 

LXIII. THE BIRD'S LESSON. 

A little bird, with feathers brown, 

Sat singing on a tree; 
That song was very soft and low, 

But sweet as it could be. 

And all the people passing by, 
Looked up to see the bird, 

Whose singing was the sweetest 
That ever they had heard. 

But all the bright eyes looked in vain, 

For birdie was so small; 
And with a modest dark brown coat. 

He made no show at all. 

"Papa, dear," little Gracie said, 
"Where can this birdie be? 

If I could only sing like that 
Fd sit where folks could see." 
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"I hope my little girl will learn 

A lesson from that bird, 
And try to do what good she can — 

Not to be seen or heard. 

"This birdie is content to sit 

Unnoticed by the way; 
And sweetly sing his Maker's praise, 

From dawn to close of day. 

"So live, my child, to do some good, 

Let life be short or long: 
Though others may forget your looks 

They'll not forget your song." 



sounds of c. 



has the sound of k, as in can, and of s, as in ice. To 
'show that it has these sounds, we have marked it thus, — c, q. 
Spell these words by sound : 

c5st crgpt cloak c£t'tle scta'pSr 

close clean c£m'8l sc£r'l6t crimson 

r&ce rice fierce clt'jf notice 

nice prince d&nce cel'lSr rScStve' 
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cling teach trimmed 
brace t%ught drum'mgr 
lg§e geA'5e§ driim'stlcks 
ar'my In'seets some'bSdy 

LXIV. A GOOD DRUMMER. 

I am a good drummer. 
Do you hear my "Rat-a- 
tatrtat?" I belong to the 
army. Our army is not 
to kill men, but to kill 
bad insects on the beau- 
tiful tall trees. 

High up, I drum a merry 

tune on the trees. I make 

a hole for my family nest 

so high that some boys call 

me " High Hole." 

"Do I use drumsticks?" 0, no, I should 

lose them when I fly, or drop them down 

some hollow tree. I drum with my sharp, 

strong bill, and I make the echoes ring. 

People walk under my home tree and look 



for the drummer. They know me by my 
scarlet neck and gold-trimmed suit. 

I have feet that help me 
run up my tree. Two of my 
toes point up when I climb, 
and two point back and 
cling. 

I have a very useful tail, -*•""" 

Have you seen the sharp feathers that help 
me to brace up against the tree as I climb ? 

My young drummers are lively and I love 
them. In a week it will be time to teach 
them a gentle "rat-a-tat-tat." Then they 
must be taught to fly. They will be brave 
babies to learn to fly from a nest so high. 

If they should fall, do you think somebody 
would lift them up, gently, to the nest again? 
If somebody knew how many bad insects we 
drum out of the tall trees, I am sure he 
would do so. 

One of my cousins wears a bright red hood. 
He is a good drummer, too. Have you ever 
seen him? _ Jnui ATBaT B otl«*. 



twig sbd6k fllt'tlng In stead' 

split breathe erawl'Ing pret'tler 

shell rocked (t) ereep'Ing On der neath' 

slept eurled feel'erg eat'er pll lftr 

LXV. A BUTTERFLY'S STORY. 

Once I was a little cater- 
pillar. Then my home was 
on the apple tree in the 
corner of the orchard. 
No home could be prettier 
than was mine. The sun shone through the 
leaves and the soft wind rocked me to sleep. 
I had a queer-looking body. It was brown 
with black spots on it. There was a large 
white spot on my back. 

I did not breathe as boys and girls do, but 
through little holes in my sides. I ate the 
leaves of the apple tree and grew very fast. 
I was soon too large for my skin. 

What do you think happened then? My 
skin split open down the back, and there was 
a bright new one underneath. 



I had four new dresses in this way. Each 
time the colors were different. Then I 
stopped eating. 

By and by I fastened myself to a twig, 
and shook myself out of 
my skin once more. This 
time, instead of a new skin, 
there was a queer, hard 
shell over my body. 

The tree rocked gently and I went to sleep. 
I think I must have slept a long time. 

When I awoke, I made a little hole in the 
end of my shell and peeped out. I saw the 
green leaves and pretty blossoms. 

I came out a little farther and looked 
around. There was the same old apple tree. 
The same bright sun was shining. 

I crawled out and stood on a brown twig. 
How very strange I felt ! I was not a crawl- 
ing, creeping thing any more, but a beautiful 
butterfly. 

My wings are yellow and black. I have 
six legs, and on my head there are two long 



..v<- 



horns or feelers. I take my food through a 

i +..1 u:„i, ;„ CUI .] e( J U p ou (, f sight 

when I am not eat- 



lead! 

kiss 





nig. 

On pleasant days 




you may see me flit- 




ting about among the 




flowers and trees. 




What a jolly life I 


Vho would 


not be a gay butterfly ? 




-Mimi a. Fnumu 


storm 


pan'gy perhaps' 


freeze 


shln'y dar'llng 



LXVI. A PANSY OUT OF SEASON. 

Said a pansy, one day: 

"I'll get out of bed; 
Though the frost's in the ground, 

It's warm over head. 

"The sunbeams are shiny, 

And golden to-day; 
Though 'tis January, 

The air is like May." 
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A dear little maiden 

Went down on her knees, — 
" 0, good morning, pansy ! 

A kiss if you please. 

" How came you to blossom 
On this New Tear's day? 

'Tis but January, 

And months before May. 

"It will freeze hard to-night; 

Perhaps it will storm; 
So come with me, darling, 

Indoors to keep warm." 

— Maby E. Anderson. 



SEAT WORK. 



What words rhyme in the last stanza ? 

What is the vowel, in storm ? in warm ? 

Letters like o in storm and a in warm are called equivalents. 





SOUND OF CH. 




cheat 


Soch reach 


church 


chase 


Inch teach 


Ss'trlch 


chief 


much totlch 


w55d'chuck 
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fr6nt 


streets 


star'fish 


sea' shore 


tent 


feel'erg 


shin' gleg 


pgb'bleg 


beach 


e&r'riage 


wd&d'en 


fas'fened 



LXVII. THE PICNIC AT THE SEASHORE. 

"Let us have a picnic at the seashore !" 
cried Ned. He was speaking to three chil- 
dren who were all trying to think of some- 
thing to do that they had never done before. 

"Yes," said Tom, "a seashore picnic will 
be just the thing, I will take my tent ; and 
if it should be too hot, we can all sit in it 
and have a fine time." 

Of course, they asked their mother. She 
said that they might go, but that they must 
take John with them to look after them. 

Mamma put up a nice dinner for them; 
she knew that when they got to the seaside 
they would be very hungry after their long 
walk. 

Nell and Kate took little baskets with 
them for the pretty shells that they might 
find there. John had the dinner basket; 



miii * I 1 -■!"■*■ 



Tom had his tent; and Ned went in front 
of the little band with a large flag. 

When they reached the seashore, John put 
up the tent so that the door was next to the 
seaside. Then he fastened the flag on the 
top of the tent. 

The children went off to play on the beach. 
They found a lot of pretty shells and pebbles, 
and put them into the baskets. Tom found 
a starfish. 



The starfish was a queer-looking animal. 
Its mouth was in the middle of its body. 
There were little feelers on each of its five 
arms, and these helped it to move about. 
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A little after noon John called out : " Yon 
must all be hungry by this time. Don't you 
want to come to dinner ?" 

Dinner in the tent was so nice, and the 
children were so hungry, that it did not take 
them long to eat it. When they had finished 
dinner, John put the things back into the 
basket. 

They all sat around the door of the tent, 
and watched the large ships out on the sea. 
John told them about the places away over 
the sea to which the big ships went. 

Then they played a long time in the sand 
with the little wooden shovels which John 
made for them out of shingles. They dug 
cellars, and made houses and streets. 

When the sun was getting low, they all 
had a run in the sand. Just then they saw 
papa coming for them in a carriage. 

As they rode home, they told their papa 
about the starfish, and showed him the shells 
and pebbles. They never forgot the seashore 
picnic. 
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lage stftck'Ingg chilrch'gg MSzart' 

prfnge biie'kks pl8,t'f6rm Wolf'gSng 

bowed d$ lists' pi an '8 Ggr'man^ 
sword sSt'In An'na dSlI^At'Sd 

clapped (t) ftl's6 N&n'nerl harp'sl€A6rd 

LXVIII. LITTLE MOZART. 

In Germany, more than a hundred years 
ago, lived a happy child named, Anna Mozart, 
and her brother Wolfgang. Anna was called 
by the pet name Nannerl. 

When Wolfgang was only three years old, 
he played on the harpsichord. A harpsichord 
is the old form of a piano. 

Wolfgang played beautiful dances when he 
was a little four-year-old, — so little he could 
hardly sit at the harpsichord. 

The king heard of the wonderful little 
player, and Wolfgang went to play for him. 
The king was delighted to hear him. 

When this little boy was only seven years 
old, all the kings around were surprised to 
hear the sweet music he made. 



Little Wolfgang was a loving boy. He 
often asked his friends, " Do you love me 
very much?" 

Nannerl could play very finely, too; so 
their father 
took them to 
other coun- 
tries, and they 
played before 
many people. 
Wolfgang 
came out on 
the platform 
dressed like a 
little prince. He had on a satin coat trimmed 
with lace. He wore silk stockings, and had 
buckles on his shoes. A little sword hung 
at his side. He bowed to the people, and 
then delighted them by his lovely music. 

Nannerl played next, and all the people 
clapped their hands, and said they never had 
seen such wonderful children. Diamonds and 
pearls and lovely clothes were given them. 
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Do you think they were proud ? No, they 
were not. They loved to play as well as our 
boys and girls do, but they loved, also, to 
work over their hard music lessons. 

When Wolfgang was a man he wrote beau- 
tiful music that has been sung and played in 
great churches all over the world. His sweet 
music still delights people, and will always 
be played. 

If you will ask some one you know to 
play you some Mozart music, then you will 
think of Wolfgang, the gentle, loving boy. 

— Julia Avery Butlbb. 



NEVER GIVE UP. 

One step and then another, 
And the longest walk is ended, 

One stitch and then another, 
And the largest rent is mended. 

One brick upon another, 

And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 

And the deepest snow is laid. 
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gOat 


Mght 


b8 Keved' 


fftrm'yard 


crept 


leaped (t) 


hur'rjf 


selfish 


heelg 


beard 


siny 


fool'Ish 


speed 


tts'fen 


In'stant 


prlg'on 6r 



LXIX. THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 

Every one had heard of the fox's cunning ; 
and every one but the goat believed it. 

One very hot summer, all the springs and 
brooks were dry. In vain a fox looked about 
one day for water to drink. He even crept 
slyly into a farmyard ; but the dog saw him, 
and he had to leave in a great hurry. 

At last he thought of an old well in 
the middle of a field, and to it he set off 
with all speed. When he came to it, he 
found the water quite out of his reach. 

He tried again and again to get down to 
it, and at last tumbled in, heels over head. 
He got a great fright, but he was not much 
hurt, and as the water was not very deep, he 
was glad enough to drink. 

When his thirst was gone, he wished to 
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get out, but the well was so deep that, even 
when standing on his hind legs, he could 
reach only half way to the top. So there 
he was, a close prisoner. 

The next morning, a goat came down to 
the well. Seeing the fox there, she said, 
"Is the water good?" 

"Oh," said the fox, "come down, my friend; 
it is so good that I cannot stop drinking it ! " 

Down jumped long-beard at once, but no 
sooner was she down than the fox leaped on 
her back, and in an instant was on the grass. 
Then he turned round and said, " Thank you, 
madam ; I bid you good morning." 

The silly goat soon saw how foolish she had 
been to listen to the cunning fox. Sometimes 
cunning and selfish people play the part of 
the fox. 





SOUND OP 01 -SOUND OF OY. 




join 


noige 


voiqe 


joy 


joint 


noig^ 


voi<j r 8g 


joy'otis 


point 


poi'gon 


r$ joicje' 


6m ploy' 


boil 


soiled 


spoiled 


oys'tSr 
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6ve 


pride 


pdlite' 


crowd'fid 


wl^k 


&n&ck 


Xm plOre' 


§6r'tafai 


chlok 


gnawed 


par'don 


CAiWmas 


smile 


mousle'g 


htim'bty 


S&n'tA €lftwg 



LXX. SANTA CLAU8 AND THE MOUSE. 

One Christmas eve, when Santa Claus 

Came to a certain house, 
To fill the children's stockings there, 

He found a little mouse. 

" A merry Christmas, little friend," 

Said Santa Claus, so kind. 
"The same to you, sir," said the mouse; 
' " I thought you wouldn't mind, 

" If I should stay awake to-night, 
And watch you for a while." 

" You're very welcome, little friend," 
Said Santa with a smile. 

And then he filled the stockings up, 
Before the mouse could wink, 

From toe to top, from top to toe, 
There wasn't left a chink. 



" Now they won't hold another thing,' 
Said Santa Claus with pride. 

A twinkle came in mousie's eyes, 
But humbly he replied : 

" It's not polite to say it, and 

Your pardon I implore, 
But in the fullest stocking there, 

I could put one thing more." 



" 0, ho ! " said Santa, " silly mouse I 
Don't I know how to pack? 

By filling stockings all these years, 
I should have learned the knack." 



And then he took the stocking down 

From where it hung so high, 
And said : " Now put in one thing more ; 

I give you leave to try." 

The little mouse smiled to himself, 

And then he softly stole 
Up to the stocking's crowded toe, 

And gnawed a little hole. 

" Now, if you please, good Santa Claus, 

I've put in one thing more ; 
For you will own that little hole 

Was not in there before." 

How Santa Claus did laugh and laugh ! 

And then he gayly spoke : 
" Well ! you shall have a Christmas cheese 

For that nice little joke." 





SOUND OF 


(0 IN WORK= 


=0). 


♦ 


fftr 


cfirl 


finish 




work 


pftr 


bftrst 


fiir'thSr 




word 


blip 


nftrse 


sflr'f&qe 




worm 


tftrn 


pftrse 


cftr'taln 




worse 


bftrn 


chtirch 


stir prigs' 




world 
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&?ge 88*1 Wftnt'gd €Ms't$phgr 

hire sailed siie§eed' -68 ltim'biis 

poor sail'tag vlg'Xtgd G8n'6a 

flat sail' Or dis €our'%d In' dl k 

LXXI. COLUMBUS, THE SAILOR. 

More than four hundred years ago, Chris- 
topher Columbus lived in Genoa, a city far 
away across the sea. 

He loved the sea, even when he was a very 
little boy, and liked to watch the ships go 
sailing by. He often wished he could visit 
the strange countries of which he heard the 
sailors tell. 

When he was fifteen years old, he became 
a sailor. He sailed for many years. His 
wish came true; for he visited the strange 
countries of which he had heard when he 
was a little boy. 

The ships which were used at that time 
were small. They could not go very fast. 
Do you know why? 

Sailors were afraid to go far out of sight 



of land. " The earth is flat," they said, " and 
if we go far enough we shall come to the 
edge and tumble over." 

But Columbus believed the earth is round. 
He wanted very much 
to try to sail across 
the ocean to India. 
But he was poor, and 
had no money with 
which to buy ships or 
hire sailors. What 
do you think he did ? 
He tried to get some 
one to help him. He 
went first to one place, then to another, tell- 
ing about his plan. Many times the wise 
men to whom he told his thoughts only 
laughed at him. 

But Columbus did not get discouraged. 
He kept on trying. Perhaps he kept say- 
ing to himself, — 

" If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try again.'" 
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AmSlt 


tears 


lat'er 


Spain 


uged 


Mrst 


fad'ing 


Is'land 


chart 


flock 


6f'f6red 


free'd6m 


guide 


blgss 


]otir'iief 


• 
A mgr'I eh 


com 'pass 


bggged 


g^At'een 


Ig h bfil'14 



LXXII. COLUMBUS IN AMERICA. 

It was eighteen years before Columbus 
found some one who was willing to give him 
money enough to start out. Then Queen 
Isabella of Spain helped him. She gave 
him three small ships. 

But Columbus found it very hard to get 
sailors, for most men who were used to sail- 
ing would not go when they heard of his 
plans. They were afraid. 

The Queen offered freedom to many prison- 
ers if they would go with Columbus. So at 
last he had enough men for his three ships. 

Before they started out, they went to 
church and asked God to bless them on 
their journey. The next day they sailed 
away from Spain. 



When the men saw the land fading from 
sight, many of them feared they would never 
again see their homes and friends. 



But Columbus himself was not afraid ; he 
had a chart and a compass to guide him, and 
he believed that God would help him. 

For a time all went well, but after a while 
the sailors were again afraid, and begged 
Columbus to turn back. But he would not. 

One day, after they had been sailing more 
than a month, they noticed a flock of land 
birds flying near. Columbus let his ships 
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follow these birds, and five days later, early 
in the morning, one of the sailors on the 
watch cried out, "Land! Land!" 

Later in the day, Columbus landed on the 
shore with his men. They knelt down and 
thanked God for bringing them safely to land. 

Columbus thought that the island on which 
he landed was a part of India. He never 
knew that he had found a great and new 
country, which we love now as our own land, 
our own America. 



vSx 8ft steel quflls serawl 

RHYMES. 

Pens were not steel in days gone by, 
But quills were then in use; 

So each wise man who wrote at all, 
Had then to thank a goose. 



Try to write with ease and speed 
A good clear hand which all may read; 
For those who scrawl, their friends do vex, 
And make them oft as cross as X. 
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l il m. nr 

erow'b&r d6Pl&r§ ser&teh'g§ sleeveg 

gir'ele fixed (t) & shamed' trimmed 

hateh'gt weav'Ing drSg'glng e&re'fifllf 

toward dispute' b6t't6m pressed (t) 

dls'tan§e rSmgm'bered elose'ty hgm'ldck 

LXXIII. ROLLO AT PLAY. 



Rollo had sat on the bank of the brook, 
watched the fishes, and thrown pebbles into 
the brook for some time. He began to be tired, 
so he asked Jonas what he had better do, 

" I think you had better build a wigwam." 

" A wigwam ? What is that? " said Rollo. 

" It is a little house made of bushes, some- 
thing like those the Indians live in." 

" Oh, I could not make one ! " said Rollo. 

" I think you could if I should tell you how 
and help you a little." Jonas took the crow- 
bar, and made six deep holes in a circle. 

1 'Now you must go and get some long 
branches 01 trees and sharpen the large 
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ends a little with your hatchet," said Jonas, 
"Then you must fix a branch in each of 
these holes so that you can bend the tops 
toward the middle of the circle." 

Jonas went back to his work, leaving Rollo 
to go on with the wigwam. Rollo worked 
busily for some time, and then he thought 
he heard a voice- 
He listened a moment, and heard some one 
at a distance calling, " Rollo ! Rollo ! " Rollo 
dropped his hatchet and looked in the direc- 
tion that the sound came from, and called 
out as loud as he could, "What!" 

"Where are you?" was heard in reply. 
Rollo cried, "Here!" and then ran through 
the woods until he came out into the open 
field; and then he saw a small boy at a 
distance- 
It was his cousin James. It seems that 
James had come to play with him that day, 
and Rollo* s mother had directed him to the 
woods. 
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James came running toward Rollo, holding 
up something round and bright in each hand. 
They were half dollars, 

" Where did you get them ? " said Rollo. 

" One is for you, and one is for me," said 
James. " Uncle George sent them to us." 

James said he would help Rollo to build 
his wigwam. They put their money on a 
large flat stone on the bank of the brook. 
They thought it would be safe there while 
they were at work. 

They fixed a great many boughs into their 
wigwam, weaving them in all around, and 
thus made a very pleasant little house, leav- 
ing a place for a door in front. 

After a while James happened to look at 
the stone where they had put their half 
dollars, and he saw that only one of them 
was there. "Oh, Rollo!" said he, "one of 
our half dollars is gone ! " 

They went to the stone, and sure enough 
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one was gone. They looked around, and it 
was nowhere to be found. 

Then there was a dispute as to who should 
have the one that was left James said he 
knew it was his ; he said he remembered just 
how his looked ; and Rollo knew it was his, 
for the head and stars were very bright on 
his, and they were very bright on this one. 

m. 

James, however, had the half dollar, and 
he would not give it up ; and so Rollo went 
to Jonas and told hyn that James had his 
half dollar. 

Jonas came and heard the whole story 
from both the boys. Jonas looked at both 
sides of the half, dollar very closely. 

"Which half dollar was it," said he, "that 
you tried to scratch the eagle off with a 
pin?" 

"Mine," said Rollo. "Let me see." 
Jonas held down the half dollar, and 
showed them the marks and scratches made 



by the pin, proving that this was Hollo's 
half dollar. 

James looked a little ashamed. He stood 
still a minute, thinking. Then he said : 

"Well, Rollo, I suppose my half dollar is 
lost, but I am glad yours is safe, at any 
rate." 

"I am sorry yours is lost," said Rollo, 
" but then I can give you half of what I buy 
with mine." 

"Where did you put the half dollars?" 
said Jonas. 

" On the rock near the brook," said Rollo. 

Jonas looked over into the water. He 
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thought that, as they had been dragging 
boughs near the rock, some little branch 
might have brushed off one of the pieces of 
money. 

In a minute or two he pointed down, and 
the boys looked and saw something bright on 
the bottom. 

"Is that it?" said James. 

"I believe it is," said Jonas. 

IV. 

Jonas then rolled up his sleeves, lay down 
on the rock, and reached his arm down into 
the water ; but it was a little too deep. He 
could not reach it. 

"I must try another plan," said Jonas. 
So he went and cut a straight stick, trimmed 
it up, and made the larger end square. 

Then he went to a hemlock tree near, and 
took off some of the gum, which was very 
sticky. He pressed some of this gum on the 
end of the stick. 

Then he reached it very carefully down, 
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and pressed it hard against the half dollar. 
It pushed the half dollar down into the sand 
out of sight. 

"There, you have lost it!" said James. 

" I don't know," said Jonas, and he began 
slowly and carefully to draw it up. 

When the end of the stick came up out of 
the sand, the boys saw, to their very great 
delight, that the half dollar was sticking 
fast to the gum. 

The boys thanked Jonas for getting the 
money, and then they asked him to keep 
both pieces for them until they went home. 



WORD BUILDING. 



These words are found in the Kollo lesson. Add ed and 
ing to each, and pronounce the words formed. 

fix push play find 

&sk brush show point 

h6lp wateh listen dlrfiet' 

work thank sharpen dSlIgrftt' 

pr6ss reach rSmSm'bSr dispute' 

What sound does ed have when added to the words in the 
first, second, third, and fourth columns above ? 



I6st skleg she'll = she will 

dawn era'dle you'd = you would 

roam to-ni#At' 'twould = it would 

LXXIV. THE NEW MOON, 

Dear mother, how pretty 
The moon looks to-night I 

She was never so cunning before; 
Her two little horns 
Are so sharp and so bright, 

I hope she'll not grow any more. 



If I were up there 
With you and my friends, 
I'd rock in it nicely you'd see; 



I'd sit in the middle 
And hold by both ends; 
0, what a bright cradle 'twould be! 

I would call to the stars 
To keep out of the way, 

Lest we should rock over their toes; 
And there I would rock 
Till the dawn of the day, 

And see where the pretty moon goes . 

And there we would stay 

In the beautiful skies, 
And through the bright clouds we would 

roam ; 

We would see the sun set, 

And see the sun rise, 
And on the next rainbow come home. 

— Mbs. FollbNc 



FOR STUDY. 



Make a list of all the words in this lesson that rhyme. 
At what time can the new moon be seen ? In what part of 
the sky does it appear ? 
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forts 


ASn'Ored 


qu^r'rgls 


Prgg'X dent 


wav'^ 


Mb 'its 


lead'er 

• 


En'gland 


chooge 


sgt'tle 


■Gap 'tain 


Vir #n' I a 


chog'en 


Mt'tleg 


play'mateg 


• 

A mer'I eang 


no'ble 


p&r'ents 


St tgn'tlve 


eoun'try men 



LXXV. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

A little more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago, a little boy lived with his parents 
on a lkrge farm on the banks of a beautiful 
river in Virginia. 

He had large blue eyes and wavy hair. 
He was such a true and manly boy that his 
parents were very proud of him. And he 
grew to be a true and noble man who was 
loved and honored by his countrymen. 

Even to-day, there is no name of which 
our country is prouder than his name, — 
George Washington. 

George Washington went to school in a 
little log schoolhouse. He learned to read 
and write and spell, just as you are doing 
now. He was a careful pupil and attentive 
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to his lessons. These habits helped him to 
become a great and useful man. 

Like other boys, he was very fond of play. 
What he liked best was to play soldier. His 
playmates often chose him for their Captain, 
because he was the largest and strongest' 
among them. 

Although he was large and strong, he was 
always kind and just, and sometimes the 
other boys called upon him to settle their 
quarrels for them. 

In winter the boys built snow forts ; and 
then such fun as they had with their snow- 
ball battles ! 

While George was still very young, his 
father died, leaving all the care of the farm 
and the children to Mrs. Washington. 

Soon the time came for him to choose 
what he should do when he became a man. 
At first he thought he should like to be a 
soldier. But one day while watching the 
ships sailing up the beautiful river, he said, 
"I will be a sailor." 



Now Mrs. "Washington did not want her 
boy to be a sailor, and because he loved his 
mother dearly, he 
gave up this plan 
and went . back to 
school. 

After a while 
trouble arose be- 
tween this country 
and England. The 
Americans wished to 
become a free people, 
and they began to get 
ready for war. 

When the people 
looked about for a 
brave and true man 
whom they could 

choose for their leader, they thought of 
George Washington. And so he led our 
army until the close of the war, seven years 
later. 

After the war was over and America was 



free from England's rule, he was chosen our 
first President. 



MOUNT VERNON — HOME OF WASHINGTON. 

And now we call Washington, — 

"The Father of his Country." 
"First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen." 



GAMES FOR SEAT WORK. 

Let each pupil study the word "Washington," and write: 
First, all the words of two letters each that can be made from 
its letters ; then all words of three letters, all of four letters, all 
of five letters, all of six letters, all of seven letters. The pupil 
who can find the most words of each kind wins the game. 
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newg grSnd's6n shouted 

treat b6n'fire§ Phil a del'pM a 

f&iv'lf "CSn'gress Dee la ra' tion 

meeting & dopt'ed In dS pend'enge 

stee'ple h61'Id% Liberty 

LXXVI. THE LIBERTY BELL. 

Washington was made the leader of the 
American army in 1775. At that time the 
country was new. The number of people 
was small; but they were brave, and knew 
their rights. 

At first, the people in America had asked 
the king of England to treat them fairly, but 
the king would not give them their rights. 
So the Americans began to quarrel with the 
king and his soldiers, and in 1775 hard 
fighting began. 

In 1776, there was a meeting of wise men 
in Philadelphia. These men came from differ- 
ent parts of the country to decide what was 
best to do. Many of them thought that this 
country should be free from England. 



So five of them wrote a paper which 
declared this to all the world. This paper 
was called the "Declaration of Indepen- 
dence." 

On the Fourth of July, 1776, the streets 
of Philadelphia were full of people. All 

I 



INDEPENDENCE h 



just as soon as the Declaration was adopted. 
The old bellman climbed up into the steeple 



so as to be ready to ring. His little grand- 
son stood below to tell him when to ring. 

They waited a long time. The old bell- 
man was tired, but at last his little grandson 
shouted, " Ring, Grandpa, ring ! " 

The old man took 
hold of the bell and 
swung it with all of his 
might. Never before 
had it sounded so clear . 
and loud. 

The Liberty Bell car- 
ried the good news to 
the people of Philadel- 
phia. By them it was sent all over the land. 
Bonfires were lighted and guns were fired. 
Old and young shouted for joy, because our 
country was to be free. 

And this is why the Fourth of July is a 
holiday. On that day the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted. Each year the 
people remember the day, and think of the 
joyous news which the Liberty Bell first told. 
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I.XXVII. A SHORT SERMON. 

Children who read my lay, 
This much I have to say: 
Each day and every day, 

Do what is right, — 
Right things in great and small, 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars and all, 

You shall have light. 

This further would I say: 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day and every day, 

Speak what is true, — 
True things in great and small; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars and all, 

Heaven would show through, 

—Alios Cabi 
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